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Sir  Walter  Scott  has  arrived  at  that  high  summit  of 
reputation,  that  he  may  publish  what  he  chooses,  with¬ 
out  the  chance — we  may  even  say  without  the  possibility 

_ of  adding  to,  or  detracting  from,  his  celebrity.  He  is 

as  high  as  he  can  be  in  the  literary  world,  and  he  is  too 
strong  in  his  position,  too  resolutely  guarded  by  a  whole 
nation,  to  run  any  risk  of  being  driven  from  it.  This 
being  the  case,  Sir  Walter  perceives  that  he  may  lie  upon 
his  oars  when  he  has  a  mind,  and  that,  having  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  speak  real  pearls,  nobody  will  find 
fault  with  the  deception,  should  he  now  speak  a  few  paste 
ones.  In  his  old  trunks  and  writing-desks,  he  has  a 
good  many  manuscripts,  which  he  wrote  either  very  hastily, 
or  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  which  mat urer  judgment 
taught  him  the  wisdom  of  suppressing.  We  did  suppress 
them  for  a  good  while  ;  but  knowing  that  he  is  now  the  rage, 
and  that  he  can  get  for  them  more  than  their  weight  in 
gold,  he  considers  it  prudent  to  bestow  the  good-will  of  his 
old  trunks  and  writing-desks  upon  his  publishing  friends. 
The  very  first  page  in  the  volume  before  us  informs  us 
that  “  These  dramatic  pieces,  or  at  least  the  first  of  theniy''  , 
(we  do  not  very  well  understand  this  mode  of  expression) 

“  were  long  since  written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the 
late  Mr  Terry,  then  manager  of  the  Adel  phi  Theatre,”  i 
but  that  the  “  Doom  of  Devorgoil,”  in  particular,  had 
faults  “  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  representation.”  Sir 
Walter  farther  mentions,  that  he  is  sorry  he  did  not  call 
the  piece  an  extravaganza,  rather  than  a  melo-drama. 
This  is  candid  enough,  but  certainly  such  a  statement  is 
not  exactly  calculated  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  world  now,  what  the  author  himself  has  so 
long  felt  to  be  inferior.  It  is  true  that  the  inferiorities 
of  a  great  mind  are  often  superior  to  the  best  efforts  of  a 
little  mind  ;  but  surely  the  literary  republic  is  not  yet  in  so 
very  deplorable  a  condition  as  to  be  thankful  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  breakfast-table  of  the  late  Mr 
Terry  of  the  Adelphi.  “  I  know  these  dramas  are  had,” 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  but  they  were  written  long  i^o.” 
Then,  why  were  tYief  not  put  into" the  fire  long  ago  ?*  “  It 
is  difficult  to  tell ;  but  I  can  have  a  large  sum  for  them  • 
now,  and  so  here  they  are.”  Here  they  are  with  a  ven¬ 
geance ;  and  a  great  deal  duller  than  either  “  Halidon 
Hill” or  “  The  House  of  Aspen.” 

In  sober  earnest,  though  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
allow  that  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  sunbeam 
jvluchi  can  convert  dai'kness  into  light,  we  must  not  al- 
fnw  it  to  dazzle  us  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  us  from  see¬ 
ing  that  he  sometimes  sleeps,  as  Homer  did.  Here  are 
which  would  have  damned  most  men,  or  set 
them  down  for  life  as  very  good  sort  of  mediocre  writers, 
^^te  which  we. consider  equivalent  to  damning.  But  I 
^hey  will  not  affect  Sir  Walter’s  reputation  a  jot ;  nay,  • 


they  may  perhaps  strengthen  it  for  aught  we  know. 
We  are  willing  to  bet  a  trifie,  that  there  are  critics  who 
will  find  out  new  and  unthought-of  beauties  in  these  dra¬ 
matic  productions,  because,  having  for  years  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tie  the  great  man’s  shoe-string,  they  are  now 
prepared  to  \vorship  its  shadow. 

Both  of  these  plays  are  in  three  acts  ;  the  plot  of  both 
is  exceedingly  bare  and  meagre  ;  and  in  botli,  the  </ra- 
7natis  personcc  are  far  from  being  sketched  with  a  power¬ 
ful  and  commanding  pencil.  The  “  Doom  of  Devorgoil,” 
is  in  particular  wofully  deficient  in  interest,  and  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  clumsily  and  abruptly  brought  about,  while  the 
attempt  at  humour  in  the  characters  of  Gallcrammery 
Otvlspiegle,  and  Cockledemoy,  we  cannot  help  thinking  an 
entire  failure.  The  ])lot  is  simply  this  ; — Oswald  of 
Devorgoil  is  a  decayed  Scottish  baron,  living  in  his  soli¬ 
tary  and  ruinous  castle  on  the  Borders  ;  he  is  married  to 
a  good  sort  of  woman  called  Eleiinor,  and  has  a  daughter 
Flora,  and  a  niece  Katleen,  both  residing  with  him.  Leo¬ 
nard,  a  handsome  young  ranger,  and  Gullcrammer,  a 
conceited  divinity  student,  are  admirers  of  Flora,  who, 
of  course,  prefers  the  ranger.  His  friend  and  follower, 
Lancelot  Blackthorn,  is  the  lover  of  Katleen.  She  and 
Blackthorn  disguise  themselves  as  two  mischievous  spirits, 
and  play  off  some  foolish  pranks  on  Gullcrammer,  greatly 
to  his  discomfiture.  The  last  scene  introduces  us  to  an 
old  hall  in  the  castle  of  Devorgoil.  There  is  a  prophecy, 
that,  on  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  decease  of  one  of  De- 
vorgoil’s  ancestors,  who  had  committed  several  murders, 
his  ghost  will  return,  ami  the  doom  of  the  family  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Accordingly,  the  time  has  now  come.  The  spirit 
of  Lord  Erick  enters,  and,  after  terrifying  all  the  family, 
strikes  the  wall  and  discovers  the  treasure  chamber.  But 
a  heavy  portcullis  falls  before  the  door  and  bars  out  all 
approach.  The  door,  however,  must  be  opened  within 
an  hour,  else  it  is  the  decree  of  fate  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  are  already  rising,  will  overwhelm  the  castle* 
This  is  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  which,  however,  is  not 
long  of  being  solved,  for  the  spirit  of  Lord  Erick  had  ob- 
ligingly  taken  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  key  of  the 
treasure  chamber  to  Katleen,  who  now  hands  it  to  Leo¬ 
nard,  and  he  unlocks  the  door.  The  waters  immediately 
recede,  and  the  treasure  remains.  The  family  of  Devor¬ 
goil  is  once  more  rich,  and  every  body  is  happy. 

Now,  this  is  a  poor  plot ;  and  but  little  additional  in¬ 
terest  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  persons  with  wtiom  it 
is  interwoven.  None  of  the  characters  are  well,  or  fully, 
drawn.  Tlie  three  females  are  positively‘^|^igreeable, 
for  they  are  made  to  talk  in  a  petulant  and  unbecoming 
manner,  quite  foreign  to  the  gentleness  usually  belonging 
to  their  sex,  and  consequently  etfectually  checking  our 
interest  in  them.  Leonard  has  little  to  do;  Blackthorn, 
who  is  meant  to  be  witty,  is,  on  the  contrary,  “  melan¬ 
choly,”  without  being  ‘‘  gentleiiiarilike  ;”  and  Gullcraih- 
mer’s  absurdities  fail  to  elicit  from  us  a  single  smile. 
Durward,  a  palmer,  is  introduced,  and  one  expects  him  to 
turn  out  somebody,  but  he  is  nobody  alter  all  but  a  simple 
palmer.  The  decayi^d,  but  still  proud  Baron  Oswald  of 
Devorgoil,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  persou 
ill  the  piece,  and  the  following  passage  from  the  scene  in 
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I  "which  he  is  first  brought  upon  the  stage,  appears  to  us 

!  about  the  most  spirited  in  the  drama  : — 


V  OSWALD  (whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off  his 
cloak  and  feathered  cap.) 

Ay,  take  them  off,  and  bring  my  p€asant*s  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid.  I'll  noble  it  no  further. 

Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists, 

And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels ; 

I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor, 

And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth, 

Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 

To  match  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose  good  grandsire. 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper, 

And  steer’d  his  paltry  skiff ’twixt  Leith  and  Campvere— 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap. 

And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 

FLORA. 

'Mean  you  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my  father  ? 

'What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

OSWALD. 

O,  a  trifle ! 

Not  worth  a  wise  man’s  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy— a  superstition, 

About  a  table’s  end,  joint  stool,  and  trencher. 

Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent, 

And  something  to  Galwegia’s  oldest  baron— 

Put  let  that  pass,  a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

ELEANOR. 

It  is  indeed  a  dream. 

OSWALD  (turning  upon  her  rather  quickly.) 

Ila!  said  ye?  Let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain. 

ELEANOR. 

Alas!  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 

Match’d  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o’er  us, 

What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 

But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifles. 

Not  worth  a  wise  man’s  thinking  twice  upon? 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  ’twas  for  you  I  framed  that  consolation. 

The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 

And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.  I  know,  that  minds 

Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive 

Than  what  is  link’d  with  honour — Ribands,  tassels— 

Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel— 

The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary— 

A  word,  which  is  but  air — may  in  themselves. 

And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep’d  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.  One  shall  seek  for  them 
O’er  the  wild  waves, — one  in  the  deadly  breiich 
And  battle’s  headlong  front, — one  in  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study— and  in  gaining  these 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and  dangers. 

What  then  should  bethink,  knowing  them  his  own, 

Who  sees  what  waiTiors  and  what  sages  toil  for, 

The  foi*mal  and  establish’d  marks  of  honour. 

Usurp’d  from  him  by  upstart  insolence? 

ELEANOR  (who  fias  listened  to  the  last  speech  with 
some  impatience.) 

This  is  but  empty  declamation,  Oswald. 

The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full  spreiid  banquet, 

Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table, 

Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  father 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast, 
lie  sat  at  the  board-head. 

OSWALD. 

Thou’lt  drive  me  frantic  !— I  will  tell  thee,  woman,— 

Yet  why  to  thee?  There  is  another  ear 
Which  thaf  ^le  better  suits,  and  he  shall  hear  it. 

[^Looks  at  his  sword,  which  he  has  unbuckled,  and  ad^ 
dresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 

Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  w’ortli. 

And  often  proved  it — olten  told  me  of  it — 

Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  of, 

And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 

I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 

*Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong  ;  — 

Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting. 

\_Hangs  up  the  sword. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  pretty  passages  and  happy 
thoughts  scattered  hers  and  there  to  relieve  the  general 


dulness  ;  and  a  good  number  of  songs  are  introduc  a 
mostly  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  following,  howev^  ’ 
is  good 

SONG. 

When  the  tempest’s  at  the  loudest. 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides  ; 

When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest. 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides _ 

All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

‘‘  Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining. 

All  the  ills  that  men  endure, 

Each  their  v«arious  pangs  combining. 

Constancy  can  find  a  cure— 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

“  Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 

Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor  ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure, 

Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

I’ll  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow’d  with  constancy.” 

Auchindrane,  or  the  Ayrshire  Tragedy,”  is  founded 
upon  some  occurrences  which  took  place  in  Ayrshire  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  for  the  detail  of  which 
Sir  Walter  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  forthcoming  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr  Pitcairn’s  publications  from  the  Scottish  Cri¬ 
minal  Records.  We  must  say  that  the  Preface  to  this 
drama,  in  which  is  given  a  prose  account  of  the  crimes 
of  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  appears  to  us  much  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  put 
them  into  the  shape  of  a  play.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  prose  narrative  gives  us  an  account  of  the  whole 
series  of  wickednesses  committed  by  the  Auchindrane 
family,  wdiereas  the  play  limits  itself  to  one  incident, 
which  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  whole  drama. 
John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  wdiom  Sir  Walter  denomi¬ 
nates  ‘‘  a  Richard  the  Third  in  private  life,”  began  his 
career  by  compassing  and  procuring  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy,  the  uncle  of  his  hereditary  enemy  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis.  He  escaped  being  prosecuted  for  this 
crime,  for  there  was  only  one  person  knew  of  his  being 
its  instigator,  and  that  person,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Dal- 
rymple,  he  contrived  to  send  out  of  the  country  for  some 
years.  Dalrymple,  however,  at  length  returned,  and 
Mure  now  considered  it  necessary  to  murder  him,  which 
he  did  on  the  sea-shore,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Philip, 
and  a  vassal  of  his  own  called  James  Bannatyne.  To 
divert  public  attention  from  this  murder,  he  renewed  his 
feud  with  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  made  an  assault  upon 
one  of  his  followers.  He  also  laid  a  scheme  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  accomplice  Bannatyne  ;  but  public  sus¬ 
picion  being  now  fairly  roused,  he  and  his  son  were  ap¬ 
prehended  and  brought  to  trial.  It  was  not  Avithout 
much  difficulty  that  sufficient  evidence  was  procured 
against  them  ;  but  it  was  at  length  obtained,  and  they 
were  both  publicly  executed.  We  are  not  sure  that  any 
body  could  make  a  very  good  drama  out  of  this  story ; 
certainly  it  has  not  been  done  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  B® 
confines  himself  to  the  single  incident  of  Dalrympi*^^ 
return  and  subsequent  murder,  Avhich  is  not  of  itselt 
sufficient  fully  to  arouse  our  interest,  and  arrest  our  at¬ 
tention.  One  of  the  best  scenes  is  that  in  Avhich  Phibp 
Mure  describes  to  his  father  the  mode  of  Dalrympk* 
death.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  name  of 
rymple  is  changed  in  the  drama  into  that  of  Quentin 
Blane,  and  the  A^assal  Bannatyne  is  metamoriihosed  into 
Niel  MacLellan: 

A  remote  and  rocky  part  of  the  Sea-beach.  Enter  Auch* 
INDRANE,  meeting  Philip. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

The  devil’s  brought  his  legions  to  this  beach. 

That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions,  lances. 

Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as  glowworms 
At  summer  midnight. 
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PHILIP. 

I’m  ri^ht  glad  to  see  them, 

He  they  whoe’er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal ; 

For  Tve  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe, 

\iid  I  have  lost  the  battle.  I  would  give 
X  thousand  crowns  t(»  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How  now  ! — Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done  the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  hy  ? 

PHILIP. 

»Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  hut  I  doubt 

If  this  unhappy  Avretch  have  Heaven’s  permission 

To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Where  is  he?— where’s  MacLellan? 

PHILIP. 

In  the  deep— 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what’s  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet  them. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too? — So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 

Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him  !  -  Tliy  words 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  ghastliness, 

Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  tongue. 

PHILIP. 

Hear  me,  old  man — There  is  a  heaven  above  us. 

As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach. 
Though  little  to  your  boot.  The  dreaded  witness 
Is  slain,  and  silent.  Hut  his  misused  body 
Ctimes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 

It  rides  the  wateis  like  a  living  thing, 

Lrect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when  sense  is  most  required. 

PHILIP. 

Hear  me  yet  more  ! — I  say  I  did  the  deed 

With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 

When  dealing  with  a  stag.  I  struck  him  overboai'd, 

And  with  Miicl^el Ian’s  aid  I  held  his  head 

Under  the  waters,  while  the  ranger  tied 

The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 

AVe  cast  him  loose  when  life  and  body  ]>arted. 

And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.  Hut  even  then, 

As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke, 

The  body  rose  upright  beliind  our  stern, 

One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air. 

And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us. 


AUI’IIINDRANE. 

It  was  enchantment ! — Did  you  strike  at  it? 

PHILIP. 

Once  and  again.  Hut  blows  avail’d  no  more 
f  han  oil  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
1  he  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.  Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unbarm’d, 

And  dogg’d  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance  ! 

AUCHINDRANE. 

•1  was  Hell’s  own  work  ! - 


PHILIP. 

AlacLellan  then  grew  restive, 
And,  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasfiheined  aloud, 

(  ursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 

Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  pursued 
By  this  dread  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
I  he  changeful  inoonbcMin  spreail  a  grisly  light ; 

And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way 
lo  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise  ; 

A  dagger,  and  I  flung  liiin  overboard, 

And  half  expecttnl  his  dead  caiauiss  also 

>»ould  join  the  chase — but  be  sunk  down  at  once. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

le  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 

^0  sink  an  ai  gosy. 

y.  PHILIP. 

j  resolve  you  what  defence  to  make, 

1!  body  shall  be  recognised  ; 

r  or  tis  ashore  alreaily  ;  and  he  bears 
larks  of  my  handiwork  ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

rp  AUCHINDRANE. 

1  he  concourse  thickens  still — Away,  away  ! 

"e must  avoid  the  multitude.  *  [They  rush  out. 


The  two  Auchindranes  are  apprehended,  and  the 
drama  ends  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  volume  freely,  heeause  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  give  the  public  our  honest  opinions 
upon  all  occasions.  We  know  tliere  are  many  who  can¬ 
not  bear  to  hear  a  single  word  uttered  against  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  do  not  scrujde  to  accuse  a  man  of  unworthy 
motives  should  he  dare  to  raise  his  voice  for  a  moment 
against  any  of  the  perfections  of  their  idol.  Now,  so 
far  from  objecting  to,  we  honour  this  enthusiasm  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  seeing  its  fallacy.  If 
we  are  to  talk  generally  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
none  shall  use  more  glowing  language  than  we  ;  but  if  it 
be  asserted  that  there  are  no  spots  upon  its  disc,  we  should 
wish  to  separate  ourselves  from  those  who  cannot,  or 
who  will  not,  see  the  difference  between  indiscriminate 
flattery  and  judicious  admiration.  Sir  Walter  is  sure  of 
his  immortality  ;  but  it  will  not  depend  on  “  The  Doom 
of  Devorgoil,”  or  “  The  Ayrshire  Tragedy.” 

Life  of  Sir  ^yilliam  Wallace  of  KldersUe,  Hy  John  D. 

Carrick.  2  vols.  Constable’s  Miscellany,  vols.  LI  1 1. 

and  LIV.  Edinburgh.  1830. 

The  Life  of  Wallace,  the  gallant  and  uncompromising 
champion  of  our  national  independence,  will  always  be 
read  with  interest  hy  every  true-hearted  Scotchman.  L"n- 
fortunately,  the  details  whicli  have  reached  our  day  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  authentic  as  could  be  wished 
upon  so  important  a  subject.  With  the  exception  of  those 
more  distinguished  exploits  by  which  b^dward  the  First’s 
government  in  Scotland  was  first  sliaken,  and  finally 
overturned,  and  which,  accordingly,  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  legitimate  history  of  the  period,  the  personal 
career  of  the  Scottish  hero  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  Some  of  our  ancient  chroniclers,  indeed,  have 
recorded  various  strange  adventures,  in  which  Wallace  is 
said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  national  tradition  has  pre¬ 
served  the  memory  of  others  ;  but  the  evident  exaggera¬ 
tion,  or,  .as  sometimes  happens,  the  manifest  absurdities 
of  such  legends,  have  destroyed  their  authority.  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  judgment  to  discriminate,  as  well  as 
industrious  research,  are  indispensable  to  a  biographer. 
The  latter  qualification  Air  Carrick  possesses  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree;  he  has  also  proved,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  that  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  former, 
though  his  plan  of  a  popular  biography  does  not  hind  him 
down  to  the  strict  rules  hy  which  the  historian  is  fet¬ 
tered.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  biographer  is  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  truth  in  his  statements,  any  more 
than  tlic  general  liistorian  ;  but  the  former  may  very 
properly  attach  importance  to  the  traditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  strong  probabilities,  and  to  documents  not  strictly 
of  historical  authority,  though  their  admission  might  af¬ 
fect  the  credit  of  the  graver  annalist.  Our  author,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  where  other  authority  is  deficient,  has  some¬ 
times  adopted  without  scruple  the  statements  of  Hlind 
Harry’s  narrative  ;  and  when  the  anecdotes  recorded  are 
characteristic  of  the  actors  and  the  times,  we  think  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to  do  so.  No  doubt,  tlie  Minstrel  is  par¬ 
tial  to  his  hero,  and  to  his  countrymen  in  general;  his 
facts  are,  jn'obahly,  in  many  instances  greatly  exaggera¬ 
ted,  and  his  <!olouriiig,  if  not  that  of  a  poet,  is  often 
enough  that  of  a  zealous  party-man  ;  yet,  as  he  professes 
to  adhere  strictly  to  a  narrative  written  by  Wallace’s 
chaplain  and  friend,  John  Hlair,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  must  have  been  easy*^  to  detect  any  imposition  by 
collating  the  Scottish  version  with  the  Latin  original,  we 
think  that  they  are  not  a  little  urireasoiiahle  who  insist 
upon  our  throwing  aside  the  work  of  Harry  as  altoge¬ 
ther  ail  idle  romance,  whose  statements  are  of  no  value. 
We  conceive  our  author  has  made  a  very  judicious  use  of 
the  much-ahused  Minstrel’s  delightful  work,  and  that  he 
has  not  claimed  for  it  a  higlicr  authority  than  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to. 

With  regard  to  local  traditifui,  also,  we  are  of  opinion 
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that  its  evidence  ought  not  to  be  rashly  rejected.  But, 
while  we  believe  that  it  seldom,  perhaps  never,  is  with« 
out  a  foundation  in  truth,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  exaggerate,  extenuate,  alter,  and  misrepre¬ 
sent  particular  circumstances.  Its  evidence  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  received  with  caution,  and  its  averments  must 
generally  be  taken  cum  grano  sails.  This,  however,  is  an 
objection  that  we  may  safely  extend  even  to  those  vener¬ 
able  chroniclers  of  both  countries,  from  whose  pages  our 
historians  have  gleaned  the  only  tolerably  authentic  re¬ 
cords  of  those  times  which  we  ])ossess.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shall  we  say  of  Hemingford, (quoted  by  our  author,) 
who,  on  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,  gravely  asserts 
that  fifty  thousand  Scots  were  slain  in  the  battle  (of  Fal¬ 
kirk),  many  drowned,  three  hundred  thousand  foot  taken 
prisoners^  besides  a  thousand  horse  T  For  our  own  part, 
in  reading  the  histories  which  treat  of  this  period,  we 
have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  following  me¬ 
thod,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  :  If 
the  historian  be  a  Scot,  we  subtract  five  from  every  six 
men  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  Wallace’s  own  hand 
— we  double  the  number  of  Scots  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  reduce  the  opponents  by  two-thirds — then, 
substituting  the  words  skirmish  for  battle,  and  petty  advan-^ 
tage  for  great  and  decisive  victory,  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  arrived  pretty  near  the  truth.  If  the  historian  is 
an  Englishman,  we,  of  course,  just  invert  the  proportion, 
and  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  result.  Even  Mr  Carrick’s 
excellent  work  must,  we  suspect,  be  read  with  some  little 
allowance  for  national  bias.  We  are  not  aware,  indeed, 
that  this  partiality  exists  to  the  extent  of  invalidating  his 
general  accuracy  ;  but  where  he  meets  with  conflicting 
statements,  he  very  naturally  leans  to  that  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  character  of  his  hero.  But  this  is  the 
privilege  of  all  biographers,  and  it  is  a  privilege  of  which 
few  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves. 

Our  author  has  admitted  into  his  work  many  of  those 
statements,  which,  since  the  days  of  Lord  Hailes,  have 
been  generally  abandoned  by  our  historians.  We  enter¬ 
tain  great  respect  for  the  name  of  Lord  Hailes — his  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  apocryphal  parts  of  our  history  are  always 
ingenious,  and  often  extremely  just ;  but  we  question 
whether  he  has  not  sometimes  pushed  his  doubts  too  far. 
The  fear  of  being  charged  with  credulity  or  national  pre¬ 
judice,  seems  to  have  driven  him  occasionally  into  the  op¬ 
posite  and  less  pardonable  extreme.  Mr  Garrick  is  often 
successful  in  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  the  leiirned  annal¬ 
ist’s  reasoning,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  his  historical 
scepticism.  These  animadversions  are  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  notes,  which  form  a  large,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  valuable,  part  of  the  work.  There  are  also  two 
large  appendices,  containing  some  interesting  illustrations 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  characters  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  most  interesting 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  con¬ 
sists  of  an  original  letter,  addressed  by  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  in  the  year  1297,  to  the 
citizens  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec, — a  very  important  wri¬ 
ting,  which  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  the  works  of 
either  English  or  Scottish  historians,  nor  even  been  alluded 
to  in  any  former  account  of  Wallace.  Altogether,  our 
author  ap|>ears  to  have  given  us  as  full  and  as  authentic  a 
Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
scanty  and  uncertain  authorities  upon  this  obscure  period 
of  Scottish  history,  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
First  Edward,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  that  more  extensive 
destroyer — Time.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  the  more 
easily  pardon  Mr  Carrick’s  minor  faults  of  authorship, 
the  principal  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  somewhat 
heavy  style,  deficient  frequently  in  elevation,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rai’ely,  even  in  correctness.  But  such 
faults  weigh  little  against  the  genuine  merits  of  the  work. 

The  following  extract  from  our  author’s  description  of 
Wallace’s  person  and  character  will  not,  we  dare  say,  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 


“  Thus  fell  this  great  and  exemplary  patriot,  a  martyr  t 
the  rights  and  independence  of  his  country,  than  whom  if 
we  consider  his  extraordinary  personal  and  mental  em]o\v 
merits,  joined  to  his  inextinguishable  and  disinterested  lov* 
of  libei’ty,  a  greater  hero  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
any  perqde.  Born  to  a  slender  inheritance,  and  unconnecU 
ed  by  birth  with  the  opulent  families  of  his  counti’v,  he  de¬ 
rived  no  advantage  from  those  circumstances  which  often 
assisted  other  distinguished  characters  in  attaining  that  place 
in  the  temple  of  fame  to  which  their  ambition  was  directed 
To  his  own  genius  he  was  indebted  for  a  system  of  tactics 
eminently  calcuhated  for  the  contest  he  hail  in  view  and 
with  his  own  ai’m  he  gave  the  fii’st  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which  afterwards,  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
was  ci’owned  with  such  glorious  and  decisive  success  under 
a  kindi’ed  spirit— on  whom  the  inspiring  mantle  of  our  pa¬ 
triot  descended,  as  he  winged  his  flight  to  the  regions  of 
immortality. 

“  In  person,  Wallace  was  admirably  fitted  to  gi’acethat 
elevated  station  among  mankind,  for  which  his  genius  and 
talents  so  eminently  qualified  him.  His  visage  was  long, 
well-proportioned,  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  piercing  ;  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  auburn 
and  inclined  to  curl :  that  on  his  brows  and  eyelashes  was 
of  a  lighter  shade ;  his  lips  were  round  and  full.  Under 
the  chin,  on  the  left  side,  was  a  scar,  the  only  one  visible, 
although  many  were  to  be  found  on  his  person  ;  his  stature 
was  lofty  and  majestic,  rising  the  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  tallest  men  in  the  country.  Yet  his  form,  though  gi¬ 
gantic,  possessed  the  most  perfect  symmetry;  and  with  a 
degree  of  strength  almost  incredible,  there  was  combined 
such  an  agility  of  body  and  fleetness  in  running,  that  no 
one,  except  when  mounted  on  horseback,  could  outstrip,  or 
escape  from  him,  when  he  happened  to  pursue.  All-pow¬ 
er  ful  as  a  swordsman,  and  unrivalled  as  an  archer,  his  blows 
were  fatal,  and  his  shafts  unerring.  As  an  equestrian,  he 
was  a  model  of  dexterity  and  grace  ;  while  the  hardships  he 
experienced  in  his  youth  made  him  view  with  indiflerence 
the  severest  privations  incident  to  a  military  life.  In  com¬ 
mon  intercourse,  his  accents  were  mild,  and  his  manners 
grave  and  urbane.  In  the  field,  when  addressing  his  sol¬ 
diers,  his  discourse  w’as  brief  and  animating,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  thrilled  through  their  hearts  like  the  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  notes  of  the  clarion.  Great  and  varied,  however,  as 
were  the  accomplishments  nature  had  lavished  on  his  per¬ 
son,  the  graces  with  which  she  had  enriched  his  mind 
threvv  a  radiance  over  all  the  rest  of  her  gifts.  Untaught 
himself  in  the  military  art,  he  became  the  instructor  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  first  efforts  were  worthy  of  the  great¬ 
est  captain  of  the  age. 

“  If  we  may  judge  from  his  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  his  ideas  of  morality  appear  to  have  been  much  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  age.  Uncontami¬ 
nated  by  the  pernicious  example  of  the  great  men  of  the 
country,  he  rather  chose  to  bear  hunger  and  every  other 
privation  the  unsheltered  outlaw  might  be  exposed  to,  than 
purchase  the  advantage  so  much  prized  by  others,  at  the 
expense  of  taking  an  oath  he  had  no  intention  of  holding 
sacred ; — still  this  inflexible  rectitude  of  soul  could  not 
shame  the  aristocracy  from  their  convenient  peijuries;  for 
the  bands  by  which  he  strove  to  unite  them  together  lie- 
came  like  ropes  of  sand  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  all  the.  difficulties  that  were  thrown  in 
his  way,  the  vigour  of  his  own  character,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures,  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of 
his  native  land.  To  the  charges  of  ambition  and  usurpa¬ 
tion  that  were  brought  against  him,  he  gave  the  noblest  re¬ 
futation,  by  resigning  the  bauble  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  little  spirits,  who  would  otherwise  have  betrayed  the 
cause  of  national  independence,  or  involved  their  country 
in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Thus  his  virtuous  self-de¬ 
nial  preserved  the  people  whom  his  valour  had  set  free. 

Mr  Carrick’s  Life  of  Wallace  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  author’s  industry  and  talents ;  and  it  contains  the 
best  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  those  im¬ 
portant  events  which,  under  the  auspices  of  that  hero  and 
patriot,  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  Scottish  independ¬ 
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The  College  Album  for  1830.  A  Selection  of 

Pieces.  Edited  bv  Students  of  the  Universit)  ® 


Glasgow.  Glasgow.  John  Smith  and  Son. 
12mo.  Pp.  239. 

If  there  was  ever  a  pleasant  man  in  this  world?  it 
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the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  lAterary  Journal^  when  he 
is  in  a  good  humour.  We  see  ourselves  at  this  moment 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  Court  of  Glasgow 
College,  our  hair,  which  is  beginning  to  acquire  an  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  silvery  tinge,  escaping  from  under 
our  hat,  and  playing  in  the  zephyr  over  our  placid  brow 
and  calm  benevolent  countenance.  We  see  the  brigbt- 
eved  students  either  crowding  round  us  with  irrepressi¬ 
ble  delight,  or  keeping  apart  in  groups,  fixed  in  silent 
admiration,  not  unchequered  with  a  small  touch  of  awe, 
as  they  gaze  upon  the  man  who  has  so  often  instructed 
them  in  their  hours  of  application,  and  solaced  and  de¬ 
lighted  them  in  their  moments  of  leisure.  We  see  them 
watch  our  every  movement,  dwell  upon  our  every  look, 
and  as  w'e  at  length  pass  away  into  the  domicile  of  Milne, 
or  Sandford,  or  Buchanan,  we  hear  a  shout  that  makes 
the  old  stones  of  the  University  quake,  and  many  a  deep- 
breathed  resolution,  that  at  the  next  election  of  a  Lord 
Rector,  we  shall  be  the  person. 

Shall  we  wantonly  destroy  so  pleasant  a  dream  as  this, 
by  cutting  up  the  “  College  Album  ?”  Forbid  it  !  ye 
reminiscences  of  happy  boyhood  !  when  we  ourselves 
wrote  trash  unparalleled,  some  of  which,  we  blush  to 
say,  survives  even  to  this  day  to  witness  agtainst  us. 
Though  the  “  College  Album”  were  twenty  thousand 
times  worse  than  it  is,  it  could  not  be  half  so  bad  as  what 
we  ourselves  did  when  at  College.  It  would  be  easy  for 
us  to  rtap  young  gentlemen  over  the  fingers  now  ;  but  were 
we  not  egregious  idiots  ourselves  once  ?  One  thing,  how'- 
ever,  we  are  sorry  for  ; — the  poetry  of  the  College  Album 
is  not  better  than  the  poetry  of  the  Athenaeum,  except 
that  it  is  printed  upon  better  paper  and  in  a  neater  style, 
and  we  therefore  now  say,  what  we  threatened  to  say 
last  week,  that  the  gods  have  not  made  the  Glasgow 
students  poetical.  Had  “  W.  E.  A.,”  the  author  of  A 
Venetian  Tale,”  no  compunctious  visitings  when  he  end¬ 
ed  bis  poem  with  this  couplet, 


We  have  first,  however,  a  small  crow  to  pluck  w  ith  the 
author,  Mr  “  W.  X.”  In  the  course  of  his  sketch  w  e  find 
the  following  sentence; — “  It  was  in  1788  that  the 
gallant  young  officer  came,  and  was  allow^ed  to  ‘jump, 
feathers  and  all,’  as  somebody  has  saidj  into  the  heart  of 
the  blooming  girl  of  eighteen.”  “  Somebodyy'"  indeed  ! 
Was  this  a  W'ay  to  treat  us,  Mr  “  W.  X?”  We  beg  to 
inform  you,  sir,  that  we  are  the  somebody  alluded  to,  and 
in  your  next  edition  w'e  request,  that  you  w'ill  couple 
our  name  with  those  epithets  of  praise  to  which  it  is 
so  justly  entitled.  You  found  the  phrase,  Mr  “  W.  X.” 
in  the  last  Christmas  Number  of  the  Literary  JournaL 
But  be  not  dow'ucast ;  w’e  are  not  angry  wnth  you ;  w’e 
offer  you  our  hand,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  our 
study.  Now  for  your  sketch,  which  is  pleasant,  though 
mournful ; 


THE  tutor’s  NFAV-YEAK’s  DAY. 


‘‘  ‘  Ah  !  hapjjy,  ever  bap]>y  may  they  be,  and  blessings  on 
their  happiness  !’  said  I,  as  I  returned  from  the  formal 


party  in  the  draw’ing-room,  to  my  own  quiet  chamber  and 
crackling  fire,  in  much  sadness  of  spirit.  ‘  Why  should 
they  be  otherw  ise  than  glad? — they  are  at  home.’ 


“  I  had  just  been  thinking  of  my  friends,  from  all  of  wdiom 
I  u’as  far  distant.  There  was  magic  in  the  name  of  ‘  home,* 


“  And  wish  their  loves  may  savour  less  of  w’oe 
Than  that  of  Agnes  and  her  Ju-li-o?” 

Did  “  Y.  Z.,”  who  has  committed  “  A  Drinking  Song,” 
not  fear  to  be  immolated  on  the  shrine  of  Cockney  vul¬ 
garity,  when  he  gave  birth  to  such  rhymes  as  the  follow¬ 
ing— 

“.Which  makes  their  pretty  faces  glow,  and  look  more 
red  and  rosier^ 

Than  if  they  tippled  nought  but  unadulterate  ambrosia'Xl) 
Or, 

“Well  let  them  drink,  though  I’m  not  there,  I’ll  not 
refuse,  or  murmur, 

While  goddesses  and  nectar  too  I  find  on  terra  firmaA\\) 

Yet  let  us  not  judge  too  hastily.  There  may  be  at  this  very 
moment  among  the  students  at  Glasgow  College  geniuses 
destined  to  illumine  the  world, — young  men  who,  per¬ 
haps,  shun  notoriety,  and  who  write  neither  for  the  Athc- 
ncEum  nor  the  Album,  or  who  perhaps  wTite  for  both,  with¬ 
out  distinguishing  themselves,  the  mysterious  principle 
and  hidden  powers  of  their  nature  not  being  yet  developed. 
Who  shall  dare  to  say  to  one  of  God’s  creatures — “  Thou 
art  a  dunce  ?”  Jeffrey  said  it  to  Byron,  and  the  slumber¬ 
ing  mind  of  the  poet,  as  if  in  scorn,  started  at  once  into 
life  and  action  more  glorious  than  Hector  in  his  day  of 
triumph,  when,  radiant  in  his  burnished  armour,  he  is¬ 
sued  from  his  father’s  halls  to  stretch  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecians  prostrate  before  him.  Jeffrey  said  it  to  Byron, 
and  away  soared  Byron,  with  a  rush  of  wings,  far  into 
the  blue  empyrean,  leaving  the  pigmy  critic  to  follow  his 
lofty  flight  with  straining  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

I  he  prose  articles  in  the  College  Album  are  pretty  re¬ 
spectable.  The  best  are,  “  School  Recollections,”  “  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Chronicles  of  Cambiis- Kenneth  Abbey,” 
«  Gatastrophe,”  “  A  Legend  of  the  W'ild  Rider,” 
I  he  Aucht  Years’  Plea,”  and  “  The  Tutor’s  New- 
*  ears- Day,”  From  this  last  wc  shall  take  an  extract. 


and  my  imagination  instantly  t<M>k  flight,  wafting  me  at 
once  into  tlie  midst  of  the  merry  group. 

“  The  cousins  are  assembled,  and  a  few  select  friends 
mingle  with  them,  around  the  plain  but  cheerful  ingle.  A 
joyous  band  do  they  form  in  the  dear  snug  little  parlour,  in 
which,  as  long  as  my  memory  can  serve  me,  has  met  our 
happy  family-party  on  New-year’s  Night.  The  merry 
song  alternates  w'ith  the  joke,  wdiich,  however  homely, 
never  fails  to  excite  the  mirth  of  hearts  tuned  only  to  cheer¬ 
fulness.  I'here  is  a  sparkle  in  every  eye,  and  a  smile  on 
every  lip  ;  yet,  ]>erchance  a  tear  may  trickle  Uow’ii  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  cheek,  ami  a  sigh  break  forth  amid  a  father’s  smiles, 
as  they  think  of  their  only  absent  one.  The  sisters,  to«>, 
and  the  only  brother,  and  the  cousins,  and  all,  may  think, 
as  they  observe  his  violin,  wdiich  has  long  been  suspended 
in  silence,  that  his  presence  might  have  added  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  evening.  But  the  cloud  raised  by  these  kind 
remembrances  soon  passes  a  w'ay  ;  and  why  should  it  not?. 
Friendship  and  love  have  harmoniously  blended  all  their 
affections.  They  have  had  their  c.ares  and  crosses ;  but 
where  the  heart  is  not  wdthereil  by  continued  di.sappoint- 
ments,  the  presence  of  those  with  whom  its  sympathies  arc 
entwined,  can  never  be  wdthout  ghulness.  Blessings  be 
with  them  all ! — and  though  a  son — a  brother — a  relation 
— who  is  far  from  every  object  on  which  his  affections  can 
calmly  rest,  or  by  wdiiidi  his  rankling  ciires  can  be  soothed, 
may,  with  a  bursting  heart,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  claim 
a  place  in  their  memories,  yet,  would  he  not  for  worlds 
disturb  the  peace  and  the  ]deasure  which  now  breathe 
around  them !  •  • 

“  Sucli  w'as  the  vision  which  glided  rapidly  past  as  I  sjit 
down  before  the  fire,  placed  both  my  feet  upon  the  fender, 
and  then  pulled  my  ai'in  chair,  and  with  it  the  old  rug, 
bjickw  ard  and  forw’ard,  till  I  got  it  adjusted  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  sitting  distance.  My  exterior  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted,  by  taking  up  the  poker  in  my  right  hand,  leaning 
my  liead  on  my  left,  and  my  elbows  on  the  respective  elbows 
of  the  chair.  The  fire  w'as  burning  as  beautifully  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  fuel,  and  a  sharp  frosty  atmosphere,  could  make  it, 
so  the  poker  could  be  applied  to  no  reasonable  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  not  help  taking  it  up,  and  swinging 
it  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum  ;  as  I  watched 
its  oscillations,  I  began  to  contrast  the  present  New-yeai‘’s- 
day  w  ith  those  that  w'ere  j)ast. 

“  I  had  just  left  the  drawing-room.  All,  I  suppose,  who 
can  afford  to  entertain  a  party,  invite  their  friends,  or  are 
invited  by  them,  on  New-year’s-day.  Accordingly  we,  that 
is  IVIrs  — — ,  the  imdher  of  the  three  young  urchins  whom 
I  have  the  felicity  to  instruct,  had  a  party; — and  such  a 
party  !  The  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  who  com- 
p(»sed  the  majiu  ity  of  the  company,  mutually  absorbed  one 
another’s  attention  ;  and  as  they  thus  formed  a  separate 
society,  they  w  ill  not  be  distn^ssed  at  being  exclude^l  from 
my  sketch.  Of  old  gentlemen  there  were  mme,  though 
abundance  of  elderly  ladies  ;  and  to  the  sinriety  of  elderly 
ladies,  therefore,  was  I  conlined  during  the  whole  of  the 
evening  of  New'-year’s-day.  Between  tw«»  ol  them  I  was 
seated  at  dinner,  with  the  laudable  determination  that  1 
would,  by  patiently  attending  to  their  convcisatioii,  eiidea- 
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vour  to  banish  the  thought  of  distant  friends,  which  too 
painfully  contrasted  with  the  scene  around  me.  *  * 

“  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  tutors  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  nothing  but  what  every  one  else  has  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  whom  fortune  has  doomed  to  this  servile  situa¬ 
tion,  may  sit  at  meals  of  every  kind,  among  men,  women, 
and  children — for  all  are  alike  in  this  instance — without  be¬ 
ing  once  spoken  to  for  months  together,  unless  something 
be  under  discussion,  the  particulars  of  which  no  one  else  cjui 
remember.  It  is  true,  that  once  in  my  life, — and  1  have  sat 
at  table  in  professional  silence  for  many  long  years, — a 
maiden  lady,  who  happened  to  be  placed  next  me  at  dinner, 
having  long  waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
some  one  else,  asked  me  ‘  if  I  was  a  botanist  or  a  fiddler.’ 
15ut  such  a  case  of  despair  may  not  happen  again  in  a  cent  ury. 

1  was  so  surprised  and  confused  at  the  singular  occurrence, 
that  1  stammered  out  the  wrong  monosyllable,— a  blunder, 
however,  which  wfis  of  no  consequence,  as  the  lady  only 
wanted  a  listener ;  and  I  so  satisfied  her  in  this  capacity,  that, 
although  I  never  had  time  to  thrust  in  more  than  a  monosyl¬ 
lable,  she  complimented  me  once  or  twice  very  handsomely 
on  my  sense  and  discretion.  She  ^vas  astonishe<l,  I  think, 
to  find  that  a  tutor  could  even  listen  well.  Of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  topics  of  conversation,  however,  a  tutor  generally  know  s 
something  ;  less,  perhaps,  sometimes,  than  tliose  whose  con- 
vci*sation  he  hears;  but  frequently,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  much 
more.  Theology,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  age  of  bold  sjh'ciu 
lators,  a  standing  topic  of  discussion  ;  all,  especially  ladies, 
are  Doctors  in  Divinity;  self-constituted,  it  is  true,  but  this 
is  evidently  considered  to  be  of  no  importance  by  them,  as, 
unconscious  of  their  ignorance,  they  dogmatize  on  the  higliest 
and  most  sacred  subjects  with  disgraceful  temerity.  In 
statistics,  chronology,  and  history,  however,  even  laclies  are 
sometimes  conscious  of  their  deficiencies,  and  refer  to  the 
poor  tutor,  whom  ♦hey  sometimes  seem  to  take  for  Itine¬ 
rary,  Almanack,  and  Universal  Kncyclopacdia ;  for  an  In¬ 
dex,  in  short,  of  whatever  is  detailed  and  uninteresting.  A 
political  economist  has  forgotten  the  po])ulation  of  Sheffield, 
—a  politician,  the  member  for  Kilkenny, — a  poetical  gen¬ 
tleman  enquires  when  Spenser  commenced  his  Fairy  Queen, 
—a  traveller,  the  height  of  Mount  Rosa  or  Great  St  Ber¬ 
nard,— a  would-be-literary  fair  one,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  vqle  of  Tempe, — and  a  painting  lady,  the  when-and- 
where  of  Salvator  Rosa’s  birth  and  decease ; — a  dumpy  wi¬ 
dow  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  parish  of  which  the 
celebrated  Mr  — —  is  minister, — and  a  lean  old  maid,  the 
name  of  the  woman  whom  he  married.  The  poor  tutor 
has  probably  never  hiid  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  tenth  part  of  these  subjects ;  yet  he  is  expected  to 
be  ready  with  answers  to  each  one  of  these  questions ;— and 
by  queries  such  as  these,  and  a  thousand  others  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  unreasonable  and  absurd,  which  are  from 
day  to  day  put  to  him,  is  he,  poor  soul,  tormented  and  ha- 
iTissed.  *  ♦ 

My  cogitations,  however,  upon  this  subject  also  soon 
received  an  interruption  by  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  a 
call  to  join  in  the  annual  exchange  of  the  compliments  of 
the  season.  Though  fashion  has  long  dispensed  with  the 
drinking  of  healths,  yet,  on  New-year’s-day,  the  custom 
was  not  to  be  passed  over,  and  a  bumper  was  accordingly 
claimed  to  mutual  good  wishes  and  glad  congratulations. 
This  was  to  me  the  hardest  trial  of  all.  I  wished  to  grant 
the  boon  as  frankly  as  it  was  kindly  craved  ;  hut  as  I  lookeil 
round  the  circle,  my  eye  lighted  noton  one  whom  my  Imirt 
could  love.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  There 
might  be  an  interchange  of  words,  but  none  of  feeling  with 
me ;  all  was  unmeaning  and  heartless  ceremony.  My  spirit 
sickened  as  the  remembrance  of  the  past  ciiine  over  me.  I 
had,  precisely  a  year  before,  witnessed  the  sacred  observance 
of  this  good  old  custom,  and  then  ]mrtook  of  that  hallowe<l 
tenderness  which  it  ought  always  to  diffuse.  The  old,  the 
young,  and  middle-aged  were  there,  but  their  sjdrits  were 
harmonized  by  the  gentle  hand  of  friendship.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  old  and  grey-headed  fell  in  solemnity  and  some¬ 
thing  like  sadness  on  the  ear ;  and  the  smile  of  elastic  youth 
was  rendered  doubly  significant  by  the  tear  which  obtruded 
itself  on  the  sparkling  and  eloquent  eye.  The  little  girl 
climbing  upon  your  knee,  and  putting  her  lovely  cheek  close 
to  yours,  while  she  softly  breathed  her  prayer- wish  of  ‘  Many 
and  ha)»py  years !’  seemed  an  angel  come  to  woo  you  to  an¬ 
other  world  ;  and  you  felt  as  if  you  couhl  lay  aside  this 
mortal  frame,  and  fly  away  with  her,  luid  be  at  rest  for 
ever.  There  is  asidemiiity  in  such  a  scene,  which  would 
be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger, — there  is  a  sanctity 
of  feeling,  by  which  hearts  arc  more  closely  and  wai*mly 


united  than  before, — there  is  a  religious  awe,  by  which  ^  • 
are  made  better  men  and  devouter  Christians. 

“  Alas  !  a  dream  of  such  happiness  is  all  that  remains  to 
me,  for  we  can  never  meet  so  again.  The  wasting  hun<i  of 
lime  is  upon  us  all,  and  the  arm  of  death  has  since  that 
day  been  brought  threateningly  before  us.  But  I  will  die- 
rish  tlie  dream,  forlorn  and  melancholy  as  I  am  ;  a?id  ^vhen 
it  becomes  dim,  I  will  go  to  the  song  of  the  captive  Psalmist 
and  w  ill  drink  its  spirit  thence  in  all  its  present  freshness.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  long 
and  respectable  list  of  subscribers  to  the  College  Album. 
Publications  so  rational  and  useful  should  always  he  eiu 
<;ouraged.  We  shall  be  happy  to  meet  w'ith  our  young 
friends  again  in  1831. 


Osmtpi,  the  Bencgade ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Salerno  ;  a  Tra- 
gedg,  in  Five  Acts.  By  the  late  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin. 

(Unpublished.) 

A  NEW  Tragedy,  from  the  pen  of  Maturin,  must  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  literary  world.  We  are  not 
aware,  therefore,  that  w  e  can  do  better  this  week,  than 
devote  a  part  of  our  space  to  the  following  account  of  this 
work,  which  w’e  find  in  the  JJubiin  Literary  Gazette  ai 
last  Saturday — a  highly  respectable  periodical,  Avhich  can 
hardly  fail  to  he  successful,  because  it  deserves  to  he  so. 
Our  readers  are  already  aw'are,  that,  through  the  exer- 
tions  of  Mr  Macready,  “  Osmyu”  has  been  lately  perform¬ 
ed  wdth  great  success  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  to  be  brought 
out,  we  understand,  ere  long,  in  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
in  London.  Mearnvliile,  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
MS.,  presents  us  with  the  folio wdug  analysis  of  the  piece: 

‘‘  The  opening  of  the  tragedy  presents  us  w  itli  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Salerno  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  time  of  action  is  suj)p(»sed  to  be  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1 160.  About  tliis  period  there  was  asiege 
of  Otranto,  on  theopposite  shore  of  Italy,  w’hich  the  author 
inlbrms  us,  in  a  note,  suggested  to  him  the  groundwork  of 
his  plot,  and  is  the  only  historical  foundation  for  any  of  the 
incidents.  Osmyn,  a  celebrated  renegade,  arrives  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Turkish  forces.  He  learns  that  ]\Ian- 
fred,  Prince  of  Salerno,  whom,  for  reasons  not  yet  explain¬ 
ed,  he  hates  with  unrelenting  hatred,  has  been  long  dead, 
and  that  Guiscard,  the  son  of  Manfred,  leads  the  Christians. 
He  resolves  not  to  delay  his  purposed  vengeance,  and  rouses 
the  Turks  to  the  conflict  with  the  following  energetic  ap¬ 
peal,  which  concludes  the  first  Act : 

‘  Where  are  ye  ?  Gather  round  me,  sons  of  blood  ! 

Sons  of  the  war,  w'here  sleep  your  scimitars? 

Round  me— come  round  me — faster — faster  coine^ — 
Spahi,  and  Sangiac,  and  Tanizar, 

In  all  your  fell  and  varied  ranks  of  carnage. 

Ye,  who  with  naked  reeling  step  have  trampled 
Crush’d  limb,  and  spatter’d  brain,  and  gushing  blood— 
Ye,  who  have  rent  the  infant  from  the  breast — 

Ye,  who  have  plunged  the  mother  in  the  flames— 

Ye,  to  whom  shrieking  beauty  pleads  in  vain — 

I  need  you  now — come,  in  my  soul’s  need,  come— 

Sons  of  the  Koran,  worthy  oi  its  page; 

Hither,  ye  slaves — look  to  the  pidze  I  point — 

Behold  y’on  towers — ere  night  they  must  not  be. 

On — on — with  heart  and  life,  and  arm  and  brand— 

Oil  to  the  ruin,  to  the  carnage  on  ! 

I^our  like  a  flood,  o’er  bastion  and  o’er  battlement— 

On  like  an  earthquake,  tow’ers  ai  e  dust  before  you  : 

Up  with  the  cry — For  vengeance  and  for  Osmyn  ! 

“  In  Act  the  second,  the  Turks  are  repulsed  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  storm  the  city.  Osmyn  wanders  among  t  e 
ruins  of  a  dilapidated  cathedral,  in  the  outskirts  ot  t  ie 
ydace,  moody  and  chafing  wdth  his  defeat :  he  recogiii^t  u 
spot  as  one  familiar  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  an 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  ;  • 
hears  the  voice  of  Matilda,  Princess  of  Siilerno,  chanting^ 
miserere  in  the  distant  aisles.  As  he  siiys  in  a  subseqaeu 
jiassage : 

‘  After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  heard  it, 

Like  the  remember’d  music  of  a  stream 
That  lull’d  our  sleep  iu  childhood.’ 
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«  His  words  convey  some  deep,  though  unexplained,  in¬ 
terest  in  her,  and  he  pauses^  as  she  approaches.  Matilda 
enters,  sees  Osmyn,  and  recoils  in  terror.  Finding  that  she 
does  not  recognise  him,  he  falls  at  her  feet  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  ^  ^ 

“  Act  the  third  discovers  Osmyn,  still  in  the  ruined  cathe¬ 
dral,  recovering  from  his  trance;  he  resolves  to  spare  Sa¬ 
lerno  on  conditions,  and  dispatches  officers  to  summon  the 
Christian  leaders  to  his  presence.  lie  then  discloses  to  Syn- 
darac,  a  faithful  adherent,  the  circumstances  of  his  past  fife. 
Twenty  years  before,  he  was  Guiscard,  Prince  of  Salerno, 
and  the  husband  of  Matilda.  Manfred,  a  neighbouring 
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tivity,  his  dungeon  is  rent  by  an  earthquake,  and  he  escapes  ; 

no  olie  knows  him,  and  he  wanders  through  the  city  urire- 
cognised.  One  day,  on  a  solemn  festival,  he  sees  Matilda 
come  in  triumph,  attended  by  shouting  multitudes,  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  wife  of  Manfred,  and  with  a  child,  whom  she 
calls  on  the  people  to  pi*otect,  iis  the  son  of  his  enemy.  Ctin- 
vinced  of  her  perlidy,  he  Hies,  abjures  the  Christian  faith, 
and,  as  Osmyn  the  renegade,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
returns  to  gratify  his  long-delayed  vengeance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passages,  taken  from  this  scene,  are  among  the  most  stri¬ 
king  and  poetical  in  the  play  : 

—  ‘  There  is  a  choking  agony 
When  the  heart’s  torture  labours  for  confession. 

Even  though  confession’s  torture  ;  and  we  tell 
To  friend — or  foe — or  stranger — or  the  winds — 

That  which  they  mock  at,  all  alike — and  feel 
Their  mockery  as  a  res}>ite  to  the  pang 
That  rent  us  ere  disclosure — Listen  to  me. 

*  *  *  * 

Oh  !  when  the  tide  of  ruin  swept  my  towers. 

Whom  did  I  grasp  at  in  the  wreck?— that  woman ! 
Whom  did  my  last  appealing  groan  invoke? 

Whom  did  my  bursting  eyeballs  strain  to  see— 

(Would  they  had  burst) — whom  did  the  blood  I  shed 
Drench  to  her  shrinking  bosom  ? — that— that  woman  ! 
They  seized  me  when  1  could  no  longer  strive  — 

They  plunged  me  in  a  dungeon  of  these  towers  — 

I  cannot  tell  my  dungeon  agonies— 

Nortime— nor  space  was  there — nor  day — nor  midnight— 
1  knew  not  that  1  lived— but  felt  I  suffered  — 

Si/nd.  Didst  thou  not  live  for  vengeance  ? 

Osmyn,  No  ;  I  lived  for  her— 

Amidst  those  horrors  lived  for  her  alone— 

She  was  the  moonbeam  of  my  maniac  cell. 

That,  lighting  me  to  madness,  still  was  light. 

♦  *  * 

I  look’d  on  her,  as  on  his  banish’d  heaven 
Ihe  apostate  look’d  in  his  despair — and  tied.’ 

‘‘  In  the  next  scene,  Osmyn  receives  the  Christian  depu¬ 
tation  in  his  camp,  surrounded  by  his  troops ;  Bentaleb, 
another  Turkish  leader,  urges  him  to  show  them  no  mercy 
—Osmyn  replies  as  follows  ; 

‘  Osmyn,  They’ve  wrong’d  thee,  then? 

Bentaleb,  They’re  Christians,  and  I  hate  them. 
Osmyn,  And  thou  hast  wondrous  reason— mighty 
cause : 

A  helmet  hides  their  heads— a  turban  thine — 

And  when  ye  mutter  o’er  your  heartless  prayers, 
piey  bend  them  to  the  East,  and  thou  to  3Iecca. 
fis  reason  strong  and  just  as  e’er 
Distorted  conscience  gives  to  evil  passions. 

Thou  art  a  fool  in  vengeance — a  blunt  fool, 

>v  ho  knows  the  weight  a  Heshy  frame  can  bear, 

And  lays  it  on  with  strong  un pitying  hand, 

But  forms  no  exquisite  engine  for  the  soul. 

Canst  thou,  o’eidooking  matter’s  paltry  pangs, 
rorge  agonies  for  the  heart  of  man  within  him  ? 

Bend  down  the  viewless  and  impalpable  spirit, 
fo  writhe  in  tortures  body  never  felt? 
riiy  vulgar  cruelty,  thou  fool  in  torture. 

Cries  out  —  I  hate  thee,  and  will  kill  thee; — mine 
Exclaims— 1  hate  thee  far  too  much  to  kill  thee. 

D  thou  wouldst  make  man  wretched,  make  him  vile, 
conscience,  make  his  mind  a  desert, 

His  heart  an  ulcer,  and  his  frame  a  stone  ; 

Countryless,  friendless,  wihdess,  childless,  Go<lless; 
Accursed  of  Iltavcii,  and  hated— make  him  Osmyn  1’ 


!  “  Guiscard  surrenders  himself  to  save  his  country*  Os- 

j  myn  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  determines  to  liear  him  away 
'  as  a  slave.  Hating  him  as  the  supposed  son  of  Manfred,  he 
admires  his  heroism,  and  addresses  him  as  follows* 

! 

I  ‘  I’ve  sought  thy  ruin,  have  o’erthrown  thy  power, 

I  Have  flung  thee  captive  into  bonds  of  iron, 

;  Yet  there  is  here  a  nameless  wandering  feeling— 
j  I  know  not  how  to  utter  it — to  image  it— 

I  I  came  to  curse  thee  like  the  prophet  old— 

I^ike  him,  o’erniled  by  a  supernal  power, 

Lo  !  I  return  to  bless  thee — be  thou  bless’d  I 
*  *  *  * 

I  Men  shall  speak  of  us  in  the  after  ages  ; 

Thus  will  they  say  of  thee :  He  was  a  star 
That  sail’d  on  smiling  through  the  deeps  of  Heaven, 
Mocking  all  clouds — whose  brightness  was  within. 

Thus  will  they  say  of  me  :  He  was  a  meteor, 

On  whose  dread  light  pale  faces  doubtful  gazed, 

As  he  swept  on  his  path  of  desolation. 

Glorious  shall  be  thy  light,  and  bright  thy  setting— 

My  track  is  terror— and  my  end  is  darkness.’ 

“  Matilda  rushes  in  as  Guiscard  is  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  away  in  bondage,  and  declares  that  a  secret  in  her 
possession  will  release  him  from  the  hatred  of  Osmyn,  to 
w'hom  she  demands  to  be  conducted.  The  fourth  Act  opens 
with  the  most  touching,  and  the  most  dramatic,  scene  in 
the  play,  between  Osmyn  and  Matilda.  In  the  coui*se  of 
this  interview,  she  proves  her  fidelity  to  her  first  and  only 
husband,  and  that  her  acknowledging  herself  the  wdl’e  of 
IMaiifred,  after  his  death,  w*as  a  subterfuge,  to  save  the  life 
of  Guisciird,  her  son,  and  to  secure  for  him  his  just  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Salerno.  Osmyn  can  no  longer 
command  his  feelings,  but  discovers  himself  to  Matilda* 
This  passage  is  extremely  beautiful : 

‘  Osmyn,  Wouldst  thou  behold  thy  husband  ? 

Matilda,  My  husband  ? 

Osmyn,  Ay — the  husband  of  thy  youth. 

Him  long  deem’d  dead  amid  the  vaults  w'e  tread  on— 
Darest  thou  see  him?  He  wore  no  turban  once— 

The  glow  of  youth  was  on  his  cheek — ’tis  fadeil ; 

The  light  of  hope  was  on  his  brow' — ’tis  quench’d  ; 

The  strength  of  hosts  wais  in  his  arm— it  trembles — 
Trembles  to  lift  this  veil — this  w’as  thy  husband. 

Matilda,  Risen  from  the  dead  !  Away,  and  save  thy 
son  ! 

Osmyn,  The  son  of  Manfred  mine? 

Matilda.  Talk  not,  but  save  him.  He  is  thy  son.* 

“  Osmyn  dispatches  his  signet  to  Bentaleb,  with  ordei*s 
to  surrender  his  prisoner,  llentaleb  refuses  obedience— 
excites  the  troops  to  mutiny — seizes  Osmyn  as  a  traitor,  and 
plunges  him  in  a  dungeon.  The  fifth  Act  is  short,  but  con¬ 
tains  quite  enough  of  incident  to  sustain  the  tragic  interest 
of  the  piece.  Guiscard  is  released  by  Syndarac  ;  the  Chris¬ 
tians  overthrow  the  Turks  ;  Bentaleb,  though  foiled,  seizes 
a  moment  in  whicdi  he  effects  the  murder  of  Osmyn,  who 
dies  repentant  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  son. 

“  From  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  the  poetry  is  characterised  by  all  the  ikjcu- 
liarities  of  Maturin’s  genius.  Both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
i  closet,  Osmyn  will  ad<l  to  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and 
!  its  production  on  our  national  boards  is  highly  creditable  to 
all  parties  concerned.  Maturin  and  Knowles,  both  Irish¬ 
men,  have  pnnluced  the  most  successful  modern  tragedies. 
Both  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  dramatic 
authors — opposite  in  style,  but  kindred  in  genius.  The 
writing  of  Knowles  is  distinguished  by  strength  and  sim¬ 
plicity — that  of  Maturin,  by  gorgeous  ornament  and  splen- 
j  did  figures.  Knowdes  w'as  more  fortunate  in  his  selection 
i  of  subjects.  Virginius  and  William  'lell  are  hallowed  iri 
j  our  memories  by  long  and  fond  associations.  Tlie  story  ol 
,  each  strikes  home  to  every  heart ;  the  incidents  belong  to 
!  the  situations,  and  every  one  can  leel  their  truth  and  prjk- 
I  bability.  Tlie  more  romantic  iinaginalitui  ot  IVIaturiii 
;  searches  among  the  dark  ami  stormy  reci*sses  ol  the  human 
j  soul,  and  produces  scenes  of  guilt  and  agonj’,  and  characters 
I  of  terrible  passion  and  energy,  more  pow  ertul  and  appalling, 
i  but  less  natural  and  affecting.  'Fhey  command,  perhaps, 
1  our  admiration,  rather  than  our  sympathy — our  wonder, 
!  rather  than  our  tears.” 
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Chronicles  of  a  School  Room,  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  Editor 

of  “  The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not.”  London.  Westley 
and  Davis.  1830.  12nio.  Pp.  243. 

This  publication  alone,  were  all  her  previous  efforts  ob¬ 
literated,  would  elevate  Mrs  Hall  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
elegant  and  delightful  instructress  of  youth.  If  we  place 
her  second  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  we  certainly  think  she  is 
pressing  close  upon  that  lady’s  footsteps,  and  is  second  to 
no  one  else.  We  hold  her  already  superior  to  her  friend, 
Mrs  Ilofiand,  to  whom  she  has  dedicated  her  present  vo¬ 
lume.  Besides  the  information  which  they  convey,  and 
the  fine  moral  lessons  they  inculcate,  there  is  a  warmth, 
a  sincerity,  an  enthusiasm,  an  Irishness  about  Mrs  Hall’s 
writings,  admirably  calculated  to  win  the  youthful  mind. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  young  lady,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
to  read  the  Tales  composing  the  “Chronicles  of  a  School¬ 
room,”  without  being  made  wiser  and  better,  without  ha¬ 
ving  her  heart  softened,  and  her  dispositions  improved. 
The  tales  are  supposed  to  be  told  to  the  authoress  by  a 
pleasant  elderly  lady,  called  Mrs  Ashburton,  who  had 
long  kept  a  boarding-school  of  the  highest  character  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Hampton,  a  village  in  Sussex. 
There  are  seven  stories,  and  they  .are  entitled  “  Marie  de 
Jariot,”  “  Millicent  O’ Brian,”  “  Sweet  May  Douglas,” 
**  The  Two  Indians,”  “  The  Painter’s  Sister,”  “  Zillah 
Penrose,”  and  “  The  Deaf  and  Blind.”  We  love  all  these, 
but  the  three  last  are  special  favourites  with  us.  Of  course 
the  heroine  of  each  narrative  is  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  had  been  placed  under  Mrs  Ashburton’s  care ;  and 
we  are  thus  presented  with  a  succession  of  beautiful  por¬ 
traits,  each  distinct  in  itself,  yet  each  more  attractive  than 
another.  The  tender  interest  attached  to  the  French  lady 
Marie  de  Jariot,  is  finely  relieved  by  the  still  higher  for¬ 
titude  and  happier  fate  of  Millicent  O’ Brian.  The  merry 
and  sweet  May  Douglas,  transplanted  into  the  richness 
of  England,  from  her  father’s  castle,  far  away  among  the 
Highland  hills,  dances  before  us  like  one  of  her  own 
harebells  in  the  light  and  dew  of  a  summer  morning. 
Nor  are  the  two  Indian  maidens  less  interesting,  with 
their  magnificent  black  eyes,  and  glorious  features,  tell¬ 
ing  of  remote  intermarriages  among  the  princes  of  the 
Eastern  land  ;  nor  the  Painter’s  Sister,  that  pale  and  de¬ 
licate  girl,  with  a  fice  to  which  genius  lent  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  beauty,  and  an  undying  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  brother  of  her  childhood,  the  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  her  riper  years  ;  nor  Zillah  Penrose,  the 
Quaker's  daughter,  shutting  up  in  the  recesses  of  her 
own  bosom  an  enduring  treasure  of  meekness,  patience, 
gentleness,  and  lofty  mental  firmness,  which  yields 
not  even  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm  upon  the  mighty 
deep  .-nor  Clara  and  Anna  Darner,  sisters  in  beauty, 
and  sisters  in  affliction,  the  one  blind  and  the  other  deaf, 
yet  both  capable  of  adorning  and  enjoying  life,  and  of 
winning  for  themselves  a  purer  inheritance,  where  all 
films  will  pass  away  from  the  eyes,  and  Hoods  of  music 
swell  upon  the  ear.  It  is  delightful  to  dwell,  though 
but  for  a  few  hours,  among  creations  such  as  these,  for 
there  is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  they 
move,  that  refines  the  grosser  spirit,  and  purges  away 
the  impurities  contracted  by  an  intercourse  with  the  sel¬ 
fish  world. 

Nor  are  the  tales  the  only  attraction  of  this  excellent 
little  volume.  They  are  interwoven  with  much  useful 
information  and  instructive  discourse.  We  are  present¬ 
ed,  for  example,  in  one  place,  with  some  pleasant  anec¬ 
dotes,  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  ;  in  another, 
with  sea-side  meditations,  and  a  few  glimpses  into  the 
science  of  Conchology ;  in  a  third,  with  remarks  on  Bo¬ 
tany,  and  so  on  throughout.  As  we  cannot  afford  space  for 
any  of  the  separate  stories,  we  must  be  contented  with  an 
extract  of  a  different  nature,  which,  though  it  conveys  no 
notion  of  the  merits  of  the  “  Chronicles,”  will  afford 
some  idea  of  INIrs  Hall’s  lively  and  agreeable  style.  We 
may  entitle  the  passiige 


FIRE-SIDE  ENJOYMENTS. 

“  I  dearly  love  what  may  be  called  fire-side  enjoyments 
Music! — yes,  it  decidedly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one;  and  a 

young  lady  employed  in  the  exercise  of  that  exquisite  talent 

for  the  purpose  of  soothing  or  enlivening  the  dear  home 
circle,  is  ever  an  object  of  interest  and  affection.  How  de¬ 
licious  are  some  of  our  sweet  ballads  sung  in  the  soft  twi- 
light, — papa  and  mamma  tranquilly  listening  to  the  well, 
remembered  n(»tes  of  ‘  The.  Winter  it  is  ])ast,  ‘  The  Birks 
of  Endermay,’  or  the  thrilling  conibiiiation  of  sense  and 
sound  in  the  ‘  Exile  of  Erin,’  and  then  blessing  God  for 
having  given  them  an  unspotted  child,  who,  though  it  may 
be  rich,  and  young,  and  beautilul,  derives  more  delight 
from  their  approval,  than  from  the  applause  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant. 

“  Books ! — what  pleasure  do  they  not  impart?  Quick,— 
draw  the  curtains, — the  circular  table  a  little  nearer  the  fire  • 
Emily,  the  dear  little  Emily,  on  her  own  particular  stool  at 
mamma’s  feet,  her  fine  doll  in  her  lap,  which  she  is  stealthily 
undressing,  lest  papa  should  be  shocked  at  seeing  it  en  robe 
de  mat ;  IVIartha,  the  good-natured  3Iartha,  arranging  some 
flowers  in  her  hort  us  siccus  ;  Rebecca,  thesage,  the  wise  young 
woman  of  the  family,  pondering  over  ‘  The  Foreign  Review,’ 
or  the  last  ‘  Quarterly,’  or  the  sound  yet  laugliing  ‘  Black¬ 
wood,’  or  my  especial  favourite,  ‘  The  British  Magazine;’ 
mamma  investigating  the  contents  of  a  ‘  Tidy,*  that  newly 
invented  recei)tacle  of  torn  clothes,  sighing  over  portions 
of  the  dilapidated  wardrobe  of  seven  children  ;  |»apa  turning 
the  leaves  of  a  musty  folio,  the  stock-book  of  the  household, 
for  various  purposes ;  while  Alfred,  the  eldest  hope  of  the 
family,  stretches  his  feet  on  Poiripey’s  silky  coat,  and  tosses 
over  and  over  an  aged  newspaper,  from  which  (silly  fellow) 
he  knows  he  can  derive  no  information.  Gentle  reader!— 
fancy  such  a  scene,  in  a  country  mansion,  some  forty  or 
sixty  miles  from  London,  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
and  fancy,  also,  old  Daniel,  or  old  Josejdi,  or  old  Samuel— 
any  old  servant  wdll  do — entering  with  a  parcel,  a  London 
parcel  of  books  !  Just  fancy  the  delight  such  an  event  must 
occasion  to  such  a  party,  who  are  all,  with  the  exception  of 
mamma,  ^vho  has  too  much  to  think  of,  and  P^inlly,  who 
does  not  think  at  all,  somewhat  ,*  how  charm¬ 

ing  !  A  parcel  containing  the  best  of  Colburn’s  publica¬ 
tions,  for  those  seniors  of  the  party  who  ought  to  know  how 
the  pi’oceedings  of  the  literary  \vorld  are  conducted;  btM)ks 
from  Westley  and  Davis,  fit  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  seri¬ 
ous  ;  and  such  ch.arming  pretty-looking  things  from  Hailes 
and  Harris,  as  make  even  Emily  forget  her  doll.  A  heap 
of  delightful  Annuals  for  those  who  love  pretty  pictures  and 
rational  amusements.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  them 
during  the  winter  evenings,  when  out  of  doors  the  snow  is 
deep  and  the  wind  piercing  ! 

“  I  might  say,  and  with  truth  too,  that,  for  very  little  mas¬ 
ters  and  misses,  a  quiet  game  of  blindman’s-buff  is  season¬ 
able  at  Christm.as  time,  particularly  when  a  ste.ady  person 
is  present  to  call  ‘fire’  and  prevent  mischief;  though  I  al¬ 
most  fear  that  to  express  such  an  opinion  is  likely  to  bring 
me  into  disrepute  with  the  young  ^legantes^  and  those  very 
smart  juvenile  gentlemen  who  come  under  the  denomination 
o^L  little  dandies — troublesome  monkeys!  I  could  better, by 
a  thousand  times,  endure,  a  good  romping  boy,  than  a  min¬ 
cing,  finikin,  perking,  bowing,  simpering  Jemmy  Jessainy, 
with  kidded  hands,  perfumed  handkerchief,  and  empty 
head.  But  I  am  sure  all  little  creatures-,  roly-polys  uinler 
eight,  will  forgive  me,  ay,  and  love  me  too,  for  tolerating 
blindman’s-buff. 

“  I  am  soiTy  that  needlework  goes  out  of  fashion  ;  it  is  a 
gentlewoman ly  amusement,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
particularly  by  those  who  have  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  whose  ])arents  are  not  rich.  IVfaiiy  girls,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  despise  their  needle,  and  affe<*t  to  think  work  unnt 
occupation  for  genteel  or  intellectual  beings.  I  both  grieu 
for,  and  am  angry  with,  such  misses.  I  can  tell  them,  that 
many  of  our  high-born  noble  ladies  employ  their  fingers  i» 
framing  clothes  for  the  poor  and  desolate  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  our  distressed  country.  And  I  can  also  tell  them 
that  the  sensible  and  instructive  Hofland,  the  playtnl  an 
highly-gifted  Mitford,  ay,  and  even  the  graceful 
gant  Landon,  think  it  no  disgrace  to  form  themsenes  i 
garbs  in  which  they  are  always  fascinating,  because  al"a} 
unatte(*ted.  One  advantage  of  the  generality  of  female  - 
cupations  is,  that  the  mind  can  be  engaged,  either  m  le 
ing  or  reflecting,  when  the  fingers  are  employefl 
work,  or  even  in  embroidering;  and  nothing  is  more<  e  ig 
fill  than  a  party  enlivened  by  altern.ate  reading  and  ^ 
where  the  greater  number  are  not  too  fine  to  be  inuus 
oils.”- 
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We  earnestly  recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention 
of  all  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  who  are  anxious 
for  the  moral  culture  of  the  female  part  of  their  charge, 
for  the  growth  of  those  graces  wliich  ])ass  not  t'lway, 
which  charm  in  this  life,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
better. 


Hfirtrude :  CL  Tale  of  the  16^A  Century,  2  vols.  London. 
Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 


The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  is  one  of  the  periods  in 
French  History  which  abounds  in  incidents  well  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  purposes  of  the  novelist.  The  character  of 
the  reigning  Prince  was  a  strange  compound  of  levity, 
follv,  and  vice.  Surrounded  by  a  young  and  thoughtless 
nobilitVy  and  abandoned  to  all  the  etfeminacy  of  a  court, 
he  augmented,  says  Millot,  the  scandal  of  his  manners, 
o  par  les  grimaces  de  devotion.”  The  Protestants  and 
Catholics  were  at  this  time  striving  for  the  ascendancy, 
and  France  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  to  the 
continuance  of  which  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  not  a  little  contributed. 

It  is  to  this  period,  so  fertile  in  events,  that  the  tale  of 
Gertrude  relates.  Gertrude  was  the  daughter  of  Count 
Guv  of  Frontenaye,  in  Provence.  During  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  which  Gertrude  belonged  was  destroyed  by  a  band 
of  villains,  enemies  to  the  Huguenots.  For  some  time 
after  this  catastrophe  Gertrude  lived  in  a  retired  manner, 
until  a  party  of  the  Royal  Family  happened  to  pass  near 
her  residence.  Among  this  party  was  Duke  Beaumont, 
King  of  Navarre.  His  heart  was  touched  .at  the  sight  of 
the  “  Violet  of  Provence,”  as  she  was  termed  ;  and  he 
soon  after WcTi’ds  sought  her  dwelling  again  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  wandering  Troubadour.  Having  ingratiated 
himself  into  her  favour,  he  disclosed  to  her  his  real  name 
and  r.ank,  and,  induced  by  his  importunities,  together 
with  the  repeated  invitations  of  the  Duchess  of  Monba- 
zon,  Gertrude  left  the  castle  of  Frontenaye,  and  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  accept  of  the  office  of  maid  of  honour  to 
Madam  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Our 
heroine  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  all  the  balls  and  fes¬ 
tivities  which  took  place  at  the  junction  of  the  two  courts 
of  France  and  Navarre.  She  surpassed  in  beauty  all  the 
other  ladies,  and  her  accomplishments  did  not  fail  to  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  even  Catherine  de  Medicis.  It  was 
amid  the  splendours  and  gaieties  of  the  fashionable  circle, 
that  the  affection  of  the  D  uke  for  Gertrude  increased  so 
much,  that  he  proposed  to  divorce  his  own  wife.  Mar¬ 
guerite  of  Valois,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Gertrude. 
Her  regard  for  the  Duke  was  eipially  sincere,  and  she 
would  probably  have  become  the  wife  of  the  future  King 
of  France,  had  not  prudence  seemed  to  ojipose  the  alli¬ 
ance.  She  was  advised  by  her  friends  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  it,  both  on  account  of  the  vast  difference  in 
point  of  rank,  and  also  from  the  envy  and  hatred  which 
such  a  union  would  excite  among  the  different  members 
of  the  court.  This  prudent  counsel,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
Gertrude  followed.  The  court  was  soon  afterwards 


transferred  to  the  castle  of  Pan,  in  Bearne.  During 
the  war  with  the  Huguenots,  Catherine  here  beguiled 
the  time  by  numerous  fetes  and  amusements.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  pastimes  that  the  Princess  and  Ger¬ 
trude,  wandering  through  a  wo<kI  near  the  river  Adau, 
Were  rescued  by  a  stranger  from  the  att.ack  of  a  ferocious 
hoar.  The  stranger,  known  by  the  name  of  “  I^e  beau 
Chevalier  Anglais,”  was  Lord  de  Gray,  an  Englishman 
h' birth.  He  had  left  his  native  country  at  an  early 
and  h.ad  entered  the  army  as  a  simple  volunteer. 
Gertrude  felt  grateful  to  her  deliverer,  and  befell  in  love 
^•tliher;  but  a  certain  prophetic  presentiment  of  the 
shortness  of  her  existence  brooded  over  the  feeling  mind 
of  Gertrude.  Nothi  ng  could  induce  her  to  marry  Lord 
^  Gray.  Oppressed  by  a  religious  melancholy,  she 
retired  to  the  convent  of  her  friend  IVeciosa,  and  ar¬ 


rived  just  at  the  time  when  Preciosa  was  about  to  take 
the  veil,  and  retire  from  the  world  for  ever :  Impressed' 
with  the  s(»lemnity  of  the  ceremony,  a  sudden  stujmr 
seized  our  heroine,  and  she  fell  motionless  at  the  foot  of 
the  marble  pillar.  “  They  raised  her  up  ;  they  bathed 
her  pale  and  lovely  fare, — lovely  even  in  death ;  but  it 
I  would  not  do, — it  would  not  do !  With  that  last  strain 
of  harmony  the  immortal  soul  had  (led  for  ever.”  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  incidents  upon  which  the  story 
of  Gertrude  is  founded. 

W  e  may  now  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  style  of  the  fair  authoress  of  (iertrude.  The 
I  massacre  of  St  Bartlnilomew  took  place,  August  2  f,  1572, 

I  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  following  is  a 
'  graphic  and  interesting  descrij»tioii  of  that  direful  catas* 
trophe  : 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST  BARTHOLOMEW. 

‘‘  For  six  days  the  massacire  of  St  Bartholomew  h.ad  con¬ 
tinued  in  Paris.  Five  hundred  noblemen  perished,  with 
many  thousiuid  persons  of  every  sex  and  age,  from  the  in¬ 
fant  on  its  nurse’s  breast,  to  the  grey-haire<l  old  man,  who, 

I  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  was  hurried  into  it. 
j  For  virtue,  science,  religion,  beauty,  no  claim  was  heard  ; 

I  no  pity  was  shown.  Almost  every  province  in  the  king- 
d(mi  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and,  during  the 
I  whole  of  September,  France  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
exeiuitionersand  victims.  The  names  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 

!  and  of  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  were,  after  much 
deliberation,  effaced  from  the  list  of  those  distinguished  vic¬ 
tims,  who  were  marked  for  slaughter  by  Queen  Catherine 
de  Medicis  :  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  relationship  to  the  King,  and  of  the  alliance 
which  he  had  contracted  with  his  sister  ;  while  the  Prince 
of  Conde  was  siived  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
j  Nevers,  wh(»  became  surety  for  his  fidelity  and  submission. 

We  are  told  that  King  Charles  lo(»ked  from  the  windows  of 
I  the  Louvre,  and  seeing  that  the  sun  shone  brightly,  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  weather  itsi*lfwas  rejoicing  at  the  murder  of 
the  Huguenots.  As  if  Heaven  had  heard  the  infamous 
remark,  the  sky  became  clouded,  and  a  storm  arose.  With 
a  glance  of  horrid  satisfaction,  the  monarch  strained  his 
eyes  over  the  scene  which  presented  itself  before  him.  Min¬ 
gled  with  the  thunders,  arose  the  hlas|diemous  v<fiees  of 
the  murderers,  tr.aversing  the  city  like  deimms  unchained 
before  their  time — the  continual  firing  <d*  arquebusses  and 
pistols,  each  sound  of  which  gave  signal  that  an  immortal 
soul  had  taken  its  flight  to  am»ther  realm — the  lamentable 
cries  of  those  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape — the  groans 
of  the  dying  wretches  whose  bodies  were  thrown  from  the 
windows,  or  draggetl  through  the  dust  with  savage  yells  ot 
triumph,  while  showers  <d*  ston<‘s  were  levelled  against  the 
doors  and  windows,  ami  six  hundred  houses  given  up  to 
plunder.  In  the  evening  of  St  Bartholomew’s-day,  the 
King,  followed  by  his  brothers,  by  the  three  Queens  and 
their  ladies,  and  by  all  his  court,  went  to  the  ‘  Cimetriere 
d<is  Innocents,’  to  see  a  honeysuckle,  which,  having  blos¬ 
somed  that  day,  was  regarded  as  a  j)rodigy.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  homeward,  they  walked  gaily  through  rows  of  dead 
bodies,  and  the  next  day  repaired  to  mass  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  success.  History 
does  not  record  that  any  voice  faltered  while  singing  this 
Te  Deum  ;  but,  from  the  hour  of  Coligny’s  de^ith,  sleep 
refused  to  visit  the  eyelids  of  the  French  King.  Surfeited 
with  human  blood,  the  royal  assassins  at  length  stretched 
forth  their  hands,  saying,  ‘  It  is  enough  and  a  sliort  calm 
succeeded  this  frightful  hurricane.  According  to  Perefixe, 
a  hundretl  thousand  people  perished.  ‘  Execrable  action  !* 
he  adds,  ‘  which  m‘ver  has  hail,  and,  {Uease  God,  never  will 
have,  any  parallel.’  ” 

Among  the  numerous  mujnonftj  or  favourites  of  the 
King  of  France,  there  was  one  Monsieur  de  Bal/att,  who 
had  Lately  returned  from  his  travels  in  Scotland.  Ihe 
I  following  passage,  in  which  the  eoxcomb  gives  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen,  is  amusing  : 

I  “  ‘  Give  us  an  account  of  your  travels,  Monsieur  de  Bal- 
’  zac  ?’  said  Madame  Catherine. 

I  Beshrevv  me,  if  your  Highness  he  not  too  severe,* 

lisjied  the  favourite,  ‘  jIs  if  a  few  minutirs  would  suffice  to 
:  relate  tin  dangers  and  adventures  which  1  have  gone  through, 
since  the  hour  when  an  evil  genius  first  tempteil  me  to  visit 
that  accursed  land,  where  I  have  s(;arce  esca|»ed  starving, 
drowning,  and  every  manner  ot  privation^  their  wine  is 
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wretched,  their  pastry  uneatable^the  men  are  ruffians— 
the  women  unmannered,  dowdy  savages !  If  your  Highness 
will  believe  me,  I  breakfasted  with  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
or  rather  saw  her  breakfast,  upon  a  chine  of  beef  and  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  ale  !* 

“  The  ladies  expressed  due  horror  at  this  enormitv. 

‘‘  ‘  And  not  a  drop  of  cool  claret,’  continued  de  lialzac, 
‘  ’poll  honour  !  not  the  smallest  pcissibility  of  getting  one’s 
ruff  properly  starched.  That  I  have  escaped  alive  is  next 
to  a  miracle.  By  the  mass  !  I  have  been  forced  to  tighten 
my  girdle  by  two  inches.’ 

“  ‘  And  their  town  of  Edinburgh  ?’  said  the  Queen-mo¬ 
ther. 

“  ‘  Dull  as  a  provincial  town,  ’fore  Gad,’  replied  he ; 
*  nothing  going  on— every  thing  in  confusion.  A  savage 
creature  called  Knox,  thundering  in  every  body’s  ears  against 
the  abominations  of  Popery.  Coarse  rustics,  with  lank 
hair,  and  shining  faces,  listening  with  wonder  to  his  tire¬ 
some  shouting.  I  paid  my  devoirs  to  the  Regent  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  he  asked  me  to  dinner.  By  my  lady  !  I  went 
with  an  appetite,  but  the  sight  of  his  unsavoury  viands  was 
more  than  sufficient.  A  house  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which 
nearly  annihilated  me,  summoned  us  to  the  bancpiet.  I  W'as 
placed  next  to  a  hideous  hairy  savage,  called  Lord  Ruton, 
or  Ruthven,  or  some  such  name.  I  merely  intended  to  hint 
to  him  that  his  ruff  was  scarce  sufficiently  stiff,  and  beshrew 
me,  if  he  did  n<»t  grin  upon  me  after  the  fashion  of  a  hye¬ 
na  ! — But  1  pray  you,  ladies,  question  me  no  more;  it  irks 
me  to  think  of  it.’  ” 

Throughout  this  novel,  we  meet  with  many  pleasing 
and  interesting  passages,  not  unfrequently  reminding  us 
of  the  touching  pathos  which  pervades  the  beautiful  story 
of  Louisa  Venoni,  by  the  Man  of  Peeling. 

In  this  age,  when  every  intellectual  pursuit  seems  to 
be  tending  to  extravagance  and  excess, — when,”  in  the 
language  of  Johnson,  “  the  nige  of  writing  has  seized  the 
old  and  the  young,  when  the  cook  warbles  her  lyrics  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  thresher  vociferates  his  heroics  in  the 
barn  ;  when  our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  our  girls  forsake  their  samplers  to  teach  king¬ 
doms  wisdom,”  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  so  chaste  and 
simple  a  production  as  Gertrude. 

The  Fortunes  of  Francesco  Novella  de  Carrara,  Lord  of 

Padua,  an  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

from  the  Chronicles  of  Gataro,  with  Notes.  By  David 

Syme,  Esq.  Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co.  1830. 
8vo,  pp.  257. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  much  pleasure.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Italians  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Gataro,  the  princi¬ 
pal  historian  of  the  House  of  Carrara,  possesses  a  style 
full  of  simple  eloquence  and  natural  vivacity  ;  and  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  for  his  subject  the  vicissitudes  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  family,  whose  successes  and  power,  so 
constantly  alternated  with  harassing  sufferings  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  and  finally  ending  in  a  very  sad  and 
bloody  tragedy,  afford  materials  for  the  chronicler  almost 
as  interesting  as  could  be  found  in  any  work  of  fiction. 
In  reading  Gataro,  we  are  not  unfrequently  reminded  of 
Froissart,  and  he  interests  us  almost  as  much  in  the 
principality  of  Padua,  as  the  French  historian  does  in 
the  affairs  of  his  own  nation.  We  had  intended  to  have 
presented  our  readers  with  a  more  elaborate  analysis  of 
this  work,  and  some  extracts  from  it ;  but  as  we  find 
that  its  interest  mainly  depends  upon  its  continuity, 
we  prefer  simply  recommending  it  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
peep  into  the  stirring  events  of  the  past.  Mr  Syme,  the 
translator,  or  rather  the  compiler,  has  executed  his  task 
with  great  judgment.  “  As  the  excessive  prolixity,”  he 
says,  “  of  honest  Gataro  has  with  justice  been  complain¬ 
ed  of,  I  have  melted  down  the  original  narrative,  and 
re-cast  it  in  a  smaller  mould,  preserving  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  fashion  of  the  old  workmanship.”  ^Ir  Syme 
has  also  given  some  explanatory  extracts  in  the  shape  of 
All  Introduction,  and  has  added  a  number  of  useful  notes. 
The  work  altogether  indicates  the  hand  of  a  scholar,  and 
will  be  read  by  scholars  with  much  satisfaction. 


Ho;ik  made  Familiar,  with  the  Rules  of  Practice 
i^idrahTrebor,  Esq.  Edinburgh.  Stirlin*r  and 
18.30.  Pp.  106.  32ino. 
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Having  examined  this  neat  and  comprehensive  trea 
tise,  on  no  less  than  thirty  different  games  of  cards,  with 
considerable  care,  we  are  free  to  state,  that  it  is  written 
with  both  accuracy  and  judgment.  Of  the  editor,  how-^ 
ever,  we  know  nothing  ;  and  being  somewhat  curious  iri 
genealogical  pursuits,  we  were  rather  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  family  of  Eidrah  Trebor,  Esq.  At  length  we  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  reading  the  letters  backwards,  and 
found  them  to  Robert  llardie — the  same  patronvmic 

as  that  of  the  ingenious  printer  of  the  book.  This  is  a 
discovery  which  none  but  an  editor  of  first-rate  talent  could 
have  made,  yet  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr  Ilardie  has 
received  important  assistance  from  some  practised  hand 
and  that  there  has  been  an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  work 
rejects  all  games  not  played  with  cards ;  hut  coinjirises 
distinct  rules  and  instructions  for  playing  inaiiv  "aines 
directions  for  which  \vere  hitherto  to  be  obtained  only 
in  separate  treatises.  The  editor  explains  his  object  more 
specifically  in  the  following  preface  : 

“  The  very  high  reputation  which  Hoyle’s  Games  have 
deservedly  maintained  for  nearly  a  century,  has  led  to  in¬ 
numerable  editions  of  his  treatises — all,  as  the  phrase  is, 
‘revised,  corrected,  much  improved,  and  considerably  en¬ 
larged.’  But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
his  numerous  editors,  that  Hoyle  wrote  for  those  who  were 
previously  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
playing  the  various  games  of  w  hich  he  treats,  and  that  his 
work  was  intended  rather  to  enlighten  the  already  instructed, 
than  to  instruct  the  wholly  uninstrucled.  In  this  edition, 
an  attemi>t  has  been  made — successfully,  it  is  confidently 
hoped — to  incorporate  the  ‘  Reading-made-easy’  wdtb  the 
‘  Grammar’  and  Philosophy  of  cards; — in  other  w'ord.s,  to 
give  such  a  plain  and  perspicuous  description  of  each  game, 
from  the  cutting  for  deal  to  scoring  the  last  point,  as  will 
enable  the  person  wdio  never  saw  a  pack  of  cards,  by  i>eru- 
sing  the  three  or  four  prefatory  pages,  and  the  treatist*  on  the 
game  he  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  to  understand 
its  principles,  and,  with  a  little  practice,  to  play  it  well.  A 
number  of  new  games,  never  before  published,  have  been  in¬ 
serter!  in  the  present  edition,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  fashionable  game  of  Ecarte,  freely  translated 
from  the  French  treatise,  with  ‘  Catch  the  Ten,’  or  Scotch 
JHiist,  and  the  Irish  game  of  ‘  Five  and  Ten  f  besides  se¬ 
veral  new  Round  Games,  and  varieties  of  some  of  the  old 


ones. 


This  work  is  adorned  with  a  frontispiece,  very  neatly 
engraved  by  Lizars,  but  from  a  most  ungallant  design  by 
J.  Stewart,  from  the  land  of  the  West.  An  elderly  per¬ 
son — evidently  a  gourmand,  “  with  spectacles  on’s  nose,” 
and  “  in  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined,” — the 
very  image  of  Mathews  in  the  character  of  Mr  Wiggans, 
is  represented  at  table  with  a  “  Bold  Dragoon”  lor  his 
partner,  and  with  tricks  before  each  of  them  !  w’hilst  they 
are  opposed  in  the  game  by  two  ladies — spinsters — as  part¬ 
ners  !  Mr  Stew'art  should  have  recollected  that  Shak- 
speare  says, 

“  Turn  %vomen  placed  together,  always  make  cold  weather. 

This  treatise  carries  with  it,  besides  our  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  virtues  of  being  neatly  printed,  handsomely  co¬ 
vered,  and  moderately  priced  ;  whilst  its  size  is  adapted 
either  for  a  lady’s  reticule,  or  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  a 
gentleman.  It  wmuld  be  well  were  a  coj)y  ot  the  book 
laid  on  every  card-table,  along  with  the  cards  ;  for  it 
may  safely  be  taken  as  an  umpire  in  all  companies,  on 
disputed  points. 

Fine  Arts. — Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  ^^av€rl^y 

Novels,  Engraved  bv  William  and  Ibhvard  linden. 

Parti.  London:  Charles  Tilt.  Edinburgh:  Thomas 


Ireland.  1830. 


JcDGiNc  by  the  present  specimen,  this  promises  to 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  work.  “  From  the  niimciou^ 
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Historical  Illustrations,”  say  the  conductors,  “  which 
appeared  to  embellish  the  Novels  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  yet 
n  made  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sccncn/j  which,  beau- 
t'ful  in  itself,  has  been  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  distinguished  author.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  is  the  object  of  the  ])resent  undertaking.”  A 
number  of  distinguished  artists  have  been  engaged  to  fur¬ 
nish  drawings;  and  those  views  will  be  selected  which 
have  been  dwelt  on  wdth  admiration  by  Sir  Walter  him- 
If  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  parts,  each  contain- 
intr  four  plates,  of  a  size  to  bind  up  with  the  ne\v  edition 
otThe  Waverlcy  Novels,  but  the  impressions  are  also  taken 
off  on  paper  sufficiently  large  for  any  of  the  collected  edi¬ 
tions.  Tart  first,  comprises  views  of  Arran,  of  Doui.o 
Castle,  of  Penrith,  and  of  Windermere,  illustrative  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  “  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  “  Waverlcy,”  and 
Guv  IMannering.”  All  these  are  finely  executed,  and 
are  a  good  augury  of  the  success  of  the  work. 


Mercator  and  Felix,  By  John  M‘Cay,  IVIember  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinbuigh.  Edinburgh. 
MacLacblaii  and  Stewart.  1830.  Stitched,  Pp.  23. 

This  is  a  neat  and  classically- written  brochure,  illus¬ 
trating  and  inculcating  the  fact,  that  wealth  is  neither  tlie 
surest  nor  the  best  road  to  happiness. 


THE  DRAMA. 

W'e  have  seen  T.  P.  Cooke  in  the  redoubted  drama  of 
“  Black-eyed  Susan,”  to  have  a  peep  at  whi(ffi  the  C\)ck- 
neys  squeezed  themselves  to  death  for  a  hundred  nights. 
The  acting  of  T.  P.  is,  of  course,  excellent  ;  but  in  so  far 
as  the  writing  is  concerned,  the  jdece  is  greatly  below  par. 
It  Wcants  the  true  sea  smell ;  it  savours  too  much  of 
Wapping  and  Grub-street.  One  may  discover  pretty 
easily,  that  though  the  author  may  have  more  than  once 
taken  a  wherry  at  Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  he  has  never  wea¬ 
thered  a  storm  in  the  Bay^  of  Biscay.  His  nautical 
phrases  have  been  culled  from  books,  not  picked  up  on 
the  forecastle.  Although  entitled  a  “  Nautical  drama,” 
there  is  not  a  single  really  nautical  character  in  the  whole 
piece  except  William,  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
T.  P.  Cooke  has,  in  a  great  measure,  made  that  for  him¬ 
self.  There  never  was  a  set  of  more  comj»lete  nonde¬ 
scripts  than Gnatbrain,  Jacob  Twuj,lllue  Peter , 
Raker,  and  Hatchet,  The  three  last  look,  speak,  and  act 
just  as  like  coal-heavers  as  sailors  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
Stanley  contrives  to  give  to  the  part  of  Gnatbrain  a 
humour  which  the  author  never  foresaw,  the  whole  set 
would  be  as  stupid  as  a  score  of  mariiies  riding  at  anchor 
in  a  wet  night.  The  truth  is,  that  this  piece  is  indebted 
to  Gay,  the  author  of  the  fine  ballad  of  “  Black-eyed 
Susan,”  for  its  principal  attraction.  His  William  and 
‘Susan  are  two  persons  who  have  taken  a  hold  of  the  j)o- 
pular  feeling,  and  w'hom  many  a  long  association  has 
^•ow  endeared  to  us.  All  that  IVIr  Douglas  Jerrold  has 
fione,  is  to  add  a  few  vulgar  excrescences  to  tln^  far  more 
®*mple  and  elegant  production  of  the  poet.  Had  he  en¬ 
trusted  his  hero  to  any  other  actor  than  T.  P.  Cooke, 
tie  whole  thing  wouhl  have  been  forgotten  in  a  week. 

‘  s  it  is,  the  veriest  booby  sees  at  once  that  it  is  to  the 
genius  of  the  performer,  not  of  the  author,  that  he  is  in- 
eoted  for  the  enjoyment  he  receives.  Cooke  rejects  al¬ 
together  many  of  the  flimsy  sentimentalities  which  Cock  ¬ 
ney  scribblers  are  too  apt  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  sail- 

;  he  softens  down  others,  or  rather  braces  them  up 
*“to  a  manly  vigour ;  and  he  does  all  he  can,  and  what 
Ijo  other  person  could  do,  to  infuse  into  the  whole  person- 
'  ication  the  hardy,  boisterous,  w’arm- hearted,  and  salt- 
spirit  of  a  British  sailor.  He  succeeds  so  well,  ^ 
down  his  officer  for  being  nnle  to  | 
th^  h^en  tried  and  is  condemned  to  death, 

®  dlusion  becomes  nearly  complete,  and  it  is  impossible 


to  witness  his  parting  with  his  comrades,  and  then  W’ith 
Susan,  w  ithout  being  melted  almost  to  tears.  But  all  this, 
as  we  said  before,  is  entirely  done  by  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  the 
effect  is  feeble  to  what  it  might  have  been  had  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  drama  been  entrusted  to  an  abler  pen, _ to 

Cooper,  for  example,  the  American  novelist,  who  can 
put  his  hand  upon  the  ocean’s  mane,  and  vault  upon  its 
back,  and  sway  it  to  his  will.  Jong  Tom  Ooffin  Fid 
are  sailors  worth  seeing ;  but  the  sailors  of  Douglas  Jer- 
ndd  are  diluted  into  the  insipidity  of  five- water-grog. 

T.  1\  Cooke’s  motto  may  w'ell  be, 

Nothing  in  him 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change.” 

His  ordinary  melo-dramatic  performances  are  middling 
enough,  for  whenever  he  tries  to  look  like  the  brigand  or 
the  hero,  he  is  sure  to  look  a  thousand  times  more  like  the 
coxswain  or  the  boatswain’s  mate.  Even  when  he  plays 
the  ISlonster  in  “  Frankenstein,”  we  oftentimes  fancy  we 
see  him  chewing  his  quid,  and  whenever  he  turns  his 
back,  w'e  invariably  look  for  his  pigtail.  Could  the  blue 
apparition  sing,  we  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
w’ould  strike  up,  “  Bound  ’prentice  to  a  w'aterman  and 
were  it  consistent  with  the  creature’s  dignity  to  dance,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  it  would  be  an  “  admired  naval  horn - 
]fipe.”  ]Mr  Cooke’s  range  is  therefore  limited,  but  he  is 
on  that  account  only  the  more  natural.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  limited  being  in  point  of  character  than  a  genuine 
tar?  His  whole  being  is  adapted  to  the  range  of  the 
wooden  walls  w'ithin  which  he  lives.  He  moves  as  they 
move  ;  he  rocks  up  and  down  as  they  rock  ;  he  is  buffeted 
by  the  winds  and  splashed  hy  the  waves  as  they  are;  if 
they  go  gaily  on  their  course,  so  does  he  ;  if  they  founder 
at  sea.  Jack  for  a  certainty  founders  too.  He  knows  the 
technical  terms  of  his  own  art,  and,  in  all  other  respects, 
language  is  to  him  a  mystery.  He  knows  a  little  of  the 
yery  outskirts  of  the  earth,  as  it  were — the  very  rim — but 
the  ocean  is  his  home ;  he  is  happier  on  its  bosom  than 
the  sea-bird.  Now,  how  could  T.  1*.  Cooke — we  like 
the  letters  T.  P.,  they  distinguish  him — be  a  good  sailor 
were  he  a  good  actor  of  other  parts  ?  The  thing  is  an 
absurdity  ;  ^yhen  was  a  sailor  an  actor?  T.  P.  is  notan 
actor  ;  he  is  a  sailor — every  inch  of  him,  “  all  as  one  as  a 
bit  of  the  ship.”  It  is  as  good  as  a  long  voyage  to  sec  him 
for  a  night  or  two  nowand  then.  Tlie  Theatre  becomes 
a  seventy-four,  and,  if  rightly  rigged,  its  sky-scrapers, 
and  moon-rakers,  ay,  and  even  its  grog-stop]»er,  should  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  Register  Office  ;  whilst  the  ladies 
in  the  captain’s  cabin  below  may  thank  their  stars  if  they 
are  not  all  [dtehed  out  of  their  berths  by  a  sudden  lurch. 
If  the  wind  be  fair,  heaven  only  knows  in  what  part  of 
the  world  tlie  people  in  the  hold  may  find  themselves 
when  they  expect  to  step  out  at  the  ])it  door,  and  walk 
quietly  home  to  their  own  houses.  As  for  the  Captain 
himself,  William  Henry  ^Murray,  we  have  no  doubt 
he  always  makes  it  a  rule  to  keep  a  good  look-out  a-head  ; 
and  whcMi  he  has  T.  I\  Cooke  at  the  helm,  he  need  be 
under  no  apprehension. 

Ccvbcvujj* 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Ah  !  sir,  the  goo<l  die  first. 

And  they  whose  hearts  arc  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket !  WoitosworiTii. 

Tiitke  came  no  vision  girt  with  glorious  pomp  ; 

No  serajih  stood  reveal’d  ;  nor  heavenly  choirs 
Pour’d  their  full  harmony  around  the  bed 
Where  she  lay  down  to  everlasting  rest  : 

Vet  were  her  virtues  there, — array’d  in  light, 

And  shedding  radiance  round  her  clammy  brow; 

^  et  was  the  voice  of  IMem’ry  loud  and  deal*, 

Singing  the  lofty  song  of  deathless  praise 
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For  days  well  spent,  and  years  not  given  in  vain. 

Her  charity  was  there,  with  dove-like  eye, — 

And  Faith  stood  light,  with  eyes  and  arms  upraised. 
And  wings  outspread, — to  mount  amid  the  skies. 

Her  grave  was  made, — for  /ter,  as  for  the  worst ! 

We  past  away,  and  left  her  to  her  God. 

Wrapt  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent  earth. 

She  sleeps;  and,  if  athwart  that  saintly  sleep 
A  dream  can  dash, — ’twill  be  a  dream  of  joy  ; 
Beaming  present’ment  of  eternal  joy  ! 

Is  life  a  blank  ?  Has  death’s  intruding  step 
Startled  the  inward  peace,  without  whose  song 
Of  never-ending  mild  security. 

Our  lives  were  tortures?  No!  I  look  around, 

And  all  the  bright  world  shines  as  heretofore  ; 

Only  its  turbid  noise  hath  roll’d  away, 

Farther  than  ever,  from  an  ear  averse. 

I  hear  the  melody  of  early  days. 

Pure  as  if  hymn’d  by  angels  I  still  ’tis  sweet. 

And  my  lone  bosom  echoes  back  its  tones, 

As  a  cave  murmureth  to  a  quiet  sea. 

Hold  on  thy  course,  irrevocable  fate ! 

Thou  stayless  action  of  the  world,  hold  on  ! 

Empires,  and  thrones,  tribes,  customs,  and  the  world. 
Tremble  before  thee !  From  thy  chariot  wheels 
Man’s  institutions,  creeds,  conventions,  sects. 

Are  scatter’d  far  and  wide,  like  summer  dust. 
Successive  ages,  at  thy  stormy  breath, 

Tower  up  like  mists, — glide  on  like  Hying  rain 
Along  th’  Autumnal  hills,  and  disappear 
In  the  void  skies  1  Their  millions  without  strife 
Obey'  thy  voice ;  and  shall  a  lonely  one 
Appeal  from  thee, — spurning  what  gifts  thou  giv’st. 
In  bootless  grief  o’er  what  has  been  withheld — 

The  only  victim  of  a  general  woe  ! 

Hold  on  !  the  sternest  doom  thy  power  indicts. 

Will  ne’er  deprive  me  of  a  dearer  blessing. 

She  walk’d  on  earth  beside  me  like  the  morn. 
Cheering  the  early'  traveller. 

Now  unbound — 

My  love  no  longer  chains  me ;  and  in  part. 

My  heart  is  harden’d  for  that  intercourse 
With  stern  or  selfish  natures,  w'hich  requires 
Resolve,  high  hopes,  and  patience  ;  and  though  oft 
A  lingering  look  I  yield,  w’hereonce  abode 
The  household  idols  of  my  early  love, — 

Yet  onward,  seems  a  path  to  nobler  ends ; 

And  thither,  beckoning  me,  thy  spirit  leads — 

Thither,  where  Fancy  paints  upon  the  clouds 
Her  fond  chimeras,  fading  while  we  gaze. — 

In  youth  we  build  majestic  piles  of  hope, — 

Mighty,  though  vain — the  toil  of  precious  days. 

And  mockery  for  all  future  time.  Each  pile 
Stands  in  thy  wastes,  O  Mem’ry  I  dark  and  lone. 

The  monument  of  feelings  ne’er  express’d. 

And  thoughts  sublime  but  shadowy  ;  and  vv'e  gaze 
Back  on  it,  as  the  wandering  Arab  looks 
On  Egypt’s  solemn  tombs,  while  dimly'  grand 
They'  glimmer  through  the  dusk ;  and  oft  the  voice 
Of  mournful  winds,  in  fitful  tones  comes  down 
From  where  it  sw'eeps  along  each  ledge  of  stone. 

And  sings  the  requiem  of  departed  kings. 

E.  O.  B. 


LINES 

ON  MR  LAURENCE  MACDONALD’s  STATUE  OF  THE  GIRL  AND 
THE  CARRIER  PIGEON. 

BtJ  J.  S,  Knowles, 

The  maiden  holds  a  letter  to  her  breast — 

Would’st  con  its  secrets  ? — Head  them  in  her  face  * 
It  is  the  proper  glowing  page  of  Love  ! 

It  voucheth  for  a  heart  beneath  that  breast. 


And  in  that  heart  the  virgin’s  tender  wish 
She  veileth  with  a  blush,  Avhich,  like  a  veil 
Emblazons  but  the  thing  ’tis  ta’en  to  hide 
A  dove,  you  see,  her  other  hand  doth  perch— 
How  meet  a  perch  for  such  a  gentle  bird  I 
I  warrant  that’s  her  answer  ’neath  its  w  ing. 

’Tis  Love’s  own  messenger,  that  does  Love’s  wish 
With  speed,  and  seems  to  know  it  serveth  Love 
So  eager  to  be  gone — ’twill  fiy — ’tis  stone  !  ’ 

Back  to  the  face  again,  and  mark  the  lips  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  a  sigh  upon  those  lips  ! _ 

So  lovei  s’  lips  do  part  that  breathe  a  sigh _ 

“  /  knew  not  that  fine  chisel  could  cut  air  /” 

But  there  it  is  ! 


SONNET  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GRAY. 

By  the  late  Alexander  Balfour, 

Sw  eet  Bard  1  w  ho  sung  “  the  rosy'-bosom’d  hours  •” 
Who  loved  thy'  retrospective  eye  to  fling 
O’er  classic  Eton’s  “  spires  and  antique  tow'crs,” 
While  former  days  “  waved  fresh  their  gladsome  wing;” 
Who  sung  “  Adversity',  resistless  pow'er!” 

Poetic  “  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  w’ords  that  burn 
Whose  “  Bard”  sublime  could  “  life  indignant  spurn,” 
And  “  Cambria’s  curse”  hurl  in  the  “  arrowy  showTr.” 

But  chief,  “  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonour’d  dead,” 
Could  pensively  thy  twilight  vigils  keep ; 

And  musing  sigh  above  the  “  lowdy  bed,” 

Where  “  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep 
Thy  name  shall  live,  on  Fame’s  broad  pinions  borne. 
And  on  thy  gi*ave  shall  smile  the  “  incense-breathin 
morn.” 

TO  MEDORA. 

Bij  Laurence  Macdonald, 

Mild  as  y'oiing  zephy'rs  in  their  gentlest  hour. 
Commission’d  forth  by  Spring  from  Flora’s  bow’er. 

To  clothe  the  earth  with  garlands,  and  infuse 
Into  each  flower  the  spirit  of  its  hues. 

Art  thou,  Medora  !  faultless  as  thou’rt  fair. 

Divine  as  music’s  soul,  and  pure  as  childhood’s  prayer ! 

’Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  day'-blush  burst  on  high. 
Chasing  the  darkness  both  from  earth  and  sky — 

To  view  the  blending  tints  of  night  and  day'. 
Softening  and  hallowing  all  things  w’ith  their  ray', 
But  sweeter  far,  to  watch  iMedora’s  smile — 

The  soul! — the  heaven! — that  brightens  o’er  that  face 
the  while. 

It  is  as  if  the  waves  on  ocean’s  breast 

Were  by'  some  spirit  soothed — not  quite  to  rest. 

But,  to  that  state,  which  is  nor  rest,  nor  motion, 
That  state,  when  bosoms  feel  some  soft  emotion 
Mantling  the  blood,  as  if  an  angel’s  breath 
Pass’d  o’er  the  summer  waters,  else  all  still  as  death. 


THE  TORVVOOD  OAK. 

By  W,  M,  Hetherington, 

The  Torwood  Oak  !  How  like  a  spell 
By'  potent  wizard  breathed,  that  name 
Bids  every'  Scottish  bosom  swell. 

And  burn  with  all  a  patriot’s  flame  ! 

The  past  before  the  rapt  eye  brings — 
Forth  stalk  the  phantom  shades  of  kings. 
And  loud  the  W'arrior’s  bugle  rings 
O’er  gory  fields  of  blood  ! 

I  see  the  Roman  eagle  whet 
Its  hungry'  beak,  I  see  it  soar  ; 

It  stoops,  I  see  its  pinions  wet, 

Rufiled  and  wet  w'ith  its  own  gore: 


$ 
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I  see  the  Danish  Raven  sweep 
O’er  the  dark  bosom  of  the  deep, — 

Its  scatter’d  plumage  strews  tlie  steep 
Of  rugged  Albin’s  shore. 

Lo!  England’s  Edward  comes! — the  plain 

Groans  where  his  marshall’d  thousands  wheel, 
Grim  Havoc  stalks  o’er  heaps  of  slain, 

Gaunt  Famine,  prowling,  dogs  his  heel ! 

Ah  !  woe  for  Scotland  !  hlood  and  woe  ! 

Fierce  and  relentless  is  the  foe. 

And  treason  points  the  murderous  blow, 

Edges  the  ruthless  steel ! 

But  who  is  he  with  dauntless  brow, 

And  dragon  crest,  and  eagle  eye. 

Whose  proud  form  never  knew  to  bow 
Its  lofty  port  and  bearing  high  ? 

Around  him  close  a  glorious  band — 
f’ew — but  the  chosen  of  the  land  ; 

Beneath  the  Torwood  Tree  they  stand, 

Freedom  to  gain,  or  die  ! 

’Tis  he,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 

Champion  of  Scotland’s  liberty. 

Whose  mightv  arm  and  dreadful  glaive 
II  is  mother-land  could  thrice  set  free ! 

1‘hat  hero-patriot,  whose  great  name 

Justly  the  foremost  rank  may  claim 

•  • 

Of  all  that  grace  the  rolls  of  fame — 

Wallace  of  Eldekslie  ! 

Yes,  oft  the  Torwood  Oak  has  bent 
Its  broad  boughs  o’er  his  noble  head; 

Oft,  in  his  hour  of  peril,  lent 
The  shelter  of  its  friendly  shade  ; 

And  though  rude  Time  and  stern  Decay 
Its  moulder’d  stem  have  swept  away, 

The  Hero’s  name  there  dwells  for  aye — 

A  name  that  cannot  fade  ! 


MARY’S  EYES. 

BifJ.  ir.  Onl 

- —  Wild  as  the  gazelle’s— 

Now  brightly  bold — now  beautifully  shy — 

Will  as  they  wander— dazzle  where  they  dwell. 

There  are  who  doubt  that  Jove  doth  live  at  all. 

Or  that  he  made  this  many-peopled  ball. 

They  gaze  upon  the  rose’s  golden  rim. 

And  look  into  its  heart,  and  list  the  hymn 
Of  fellus’  myriad  birds,  and  view  the  flight 
Of  the  far  eagle  to  the  realms  of  light  ; 
fhey  walk  into  the  woods,  and  see  the  trees 
on  their  summer  robe,  and  hear  the  breeze 
Sing  sweetly,  night  and  day,  like  one  in  love, 

And  still  deny  great  Jove  doth  dwell  above. 

Approach,  vain  sophists  !  and  behold  the  brow 
Of  heaven  all  diadem’d  with  stars  ;  and  now, 
olding  your  breath  so  that  it  touch  her  not, 
ome  nearer  to  this  sweet  secluded  spot, 
here  I  with  Alary  sit,  and  view  her  eyes, 
that  ye  can  ;  and  if  there  do  not  rise 

and  higher  thoughts  within  your  breast, 
gentle  winds,  that  slumber  in  the  west, 

*  hindliiig  soul  have  ye — no  high  and  far  behest. 

J  f have  loved  to  dwell  within  the  light 
Pye, — it  hath  so  much  delight. 

‘ ’  ^^Jtry,  though  thy  brow  is  clear  and  high, 

*  though  thy  words  are  full  of  melody, 

^Rgh  roses  sit  upon  thy  speaking  face, 

all  thou  dost  is  full  of  ease  and  grace, 

‘  though  young  loves  <lo  wanton  on  thy  breast, 

‘tte  pyf}^  I — thine  eyes  ! — I  love  thine  eves  the  best  ! 

•  • 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Boitrrienne’s  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte.— -A  translation  of 
this  interesting  work,  by  James  S.  Memes,  LL.D.,  is  preparing  for 
Constable's  Miscellany.  The  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne  are  to  ^  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  authentic  and  impartial  documents  yet  given  to 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon.  This  preference  is  claimed 
on  the  grounds  of  the  opportunities  of  information  enjoyed,  and  of 
the  qualifications,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  exhibited  by  the  writer. 
P’or  six  and-twenty  years,  commencing  with  the  eighth  year  of 
Bonaparte’s  age,  Bourrienne  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
that  extraordinary  peisonage,  and  this  during  the  most  eventful 
period  of  his  career.  From  all  beside,  the  mask  of  ambition  first, 
of  policy  afterwards,  concealed  entirely  the  man,  and,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  the  ruler  also.  To  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  alone  were 
bared  the  genuine  features  of  his  mind  and  conduct.  At  school,  Bour¬ 
rienne  was  the  chosen  companion — the  sympathising  comforter  of  the 
youthful  and  melancholy  Corsican.  At  Paris,  amid  poverty  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  he  continued  the  sole  confident  of  the  hopes,  fe.trs,  and 
schemes  of  the  young  officer  of  artillery,  sharing  the  contents  of  his 
own  scantily  furnished  purse  with  him  who  was  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  He  witnessed  the  various  turns,  or  was  informed  of 
them  by  letter,  which  raised  his  former  comrade  to  general,  and 
finally  coinmander-in-chief  in  It  tly.  No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  ob¬ 
tained  this  elevation,  than  he  invited  Bourrienne  to  come  to  him  and 
share  his  prosperity.  Henceforth,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  and 
confidential  friend,  in  Italy,  in  France,  at  sea,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria, 
during  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  Consulate,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  by  Bonaparte’s  side  in  public — ever  a  party  to  his  private 
thoughts  and  plans.  From  the  closet  of  Najrole  m,  where  his  secre¬ 
tary  and  himself  alone  laboured,  proceeded,  from  the  dictation  of 
the  former,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  latter,  those  documents, 
which,  now  f  arming  a  portion  of  history,  then  awed  or  astonished 
Europe.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  even  when  Bourrienne, 
from  being  too  unbending  in  principle,  had  ceased  to  be  secretary, 
he  was  often  employed,  and  sustained  offices  of  importance.  He 
was  also  employed  under  Louis.  Here  some  of  his  narrative  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  interesting.  In  every  case  of  moment  he  refers  to  origi¬ 
nal  documents,  very  frequently  autographs  in  his  own  possession. 
These  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  by  a  singular  display  of  courage 
and  address,  by  which  he  foiled  first  Fouche,  and  even  Bonaparte 
himself;  subsequently  the  Bourbons,  who,  in  succession,  sought  to 
deprive  him  of  his  treasure.  He  now  enjoys  powerful  protwtion  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  has  drawn  up  his  Memoirs,  or  rather  tran¬ 
scribed  his  journals;  for  seeing  from  the  beginning  that  history  was 
making,  he  wrote  d»>wn  the  transactions  as  they  occutred.  To  these 
advantages  of  situation  and  opportunity,  such  as  no  other  writer  on 
this  subject  ever  enjoyed,  Bourrienne  adds  excellent  talents,  great 
good  sense,  and,  above  all,  a  most  reverential  regard  for  truth.  This 
he  searches  out,  and  displays  at  all  hazards.  Prejudices  he  has,  but 
they  are  of  the  right  kind,  in  favour  of  humanity  and  liberty.  Even 
these  sentiments,  however  honourable  their  excesses  might  be  es¬ 
teemed,  aie  never  allowed  to  oppose  truth.  But  with  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  work,  to  be  valuable  at  once,  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  will  reipiire  care  in  the  translation.  Thestjlc  is  light 
and  elegant,  but  very  loose,  diffuse,  and  full  of  repetitions.  These 
give  great  room  for  condensing,  and  indeed  require  it.  From  follow¬ 
ing  tile  order  of  time,  too,  the  facts  arc  often  perplexingly  intermixed 
and  repeated.  This  clogs  the  narrative.  These  superfluities  must 
he  lopped  off,  the  diffaseness  condensed,  and  the  facts  arranged,  in  a 
translation  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  he  ventured  upon  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  utmost  care,  and  by  a  responsible  translator.  We  look, 
however,  with  confidence  to  Dr  Memes.  Besides  his  well-known  ta¬ 
lents  and  discrimination,  he  visited  most  of  the  scenes  of  Bonaparte’s 
operations  in  Europe,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  coll  eting  in¬ 
formation  on  the  spot,  wi  h  views,  long  since  laid  aside,  of  doing 
somethingon  the  same  subject.  Under  his  superintendence,  the  work 
can  haidly  fail  to  he  well  executed. 

A  History  of  the  W  estern  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  duringlhe  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeeiith  centuries,  by  Donald  Gregory,  Esq.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  to  the  .Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  u  pie|»aring 
for  publication.  This  work  is  meant  to  lie  one  of  more  research 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  ap|>eared  on  the  subject  of  the  Highlands ; 
and,  from  w'hat  we  know  of  the  talents  of  the  autlior,  we  arc  in¬ 
clined  to  augur  very  favourably  of  its  contents. 

An  iiiterestir  g  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury,  author  of 
the  Mystery  of  Godliness,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  W  liitburn, 
is  in  the  press. 

O  jedience,  a  Tale,  by  Mrs  Sherwood,  is  announced. 

(Jur  able  friend  and  contributor,  William  Kennedy,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  displayed  so  much  |K>elical  genius  in  his  “  I'ltful  Fancies,”  and 
other  works,  has  a  new  volume  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled.  The  Ar¬ 
row  and  the  Rose,  and  other  Poems.  Mr  Kennedy  is  also  engaged 
with  a  prose  work  for  one  of  the  Family  Libraries. 

Gur  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr  Tennant  is  about  to  pub- 
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lish,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  all  the  articles  upon  the  Psalms  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Literary  Journal,  with  some  additions,  which 
may  probably  yet  be  made  through  the  medium  of  our  pages.  The 
pamphlet  will  be  ready  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

A  disquisition  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  with  a  Map;  and 
Researches  on  the  History  of  the  Scythians,  Getsc,  and  Sarmatians, 
from  the  German  of  Niebuhr,  is  in  the  press. 

Colonel  Bory  de  St  Vincent  has  been  appointed  by  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  work  on  Greece;  and,  having 
directed  the  first  expedition  to  the  Morca,  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  furnish  many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  that  country. 

A  Second  Voyage  round  the  World,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  is  in  the  press. 

We  understand  that  the  new  work  now  in  preparation,  by  the 
author  of  “  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,”  (Thomas 
De  Quiricey,  Esq.)  will  not  be  published  before  next  winter. 

Professional  Society's  Fourth  Concert. — The  fourth  and 
last  Concert  given  by  the  Society  this  season,  took  place  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Rooms,  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst.  It  was  respectably,  but 
not  crowdedly,  attended.  The  instrumental  music  was,  as  usual, 
very  good ;  and  among  the  vocalists.  Miss  E.  Paton  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself,  her  “  Ah,  compir’*  being  one  of  the  most  biil- 
liant  efforts  she  has  made  this  season.  Our  readers  will  find  some 
able  remarks  upon  this  concert  in  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Wednesday 
last.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  the  musical  criticism  in  that  pa¬ 
per  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  has  our  sincere  approbation. 

Mr  Murray’s  Concert. — This  Concert  took  place  in  the  Hope- 
toun  Rooms  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  well  attended.  We  have 
seldom  heard  at  a  benefit  concert  a  more  pleasing  .selection  of  music.  I 
The  orchestra,  though  not  full,  was  well  selected  and  admirably 
drilled;  and  Murray’s  solos  on  the  violin,  e.spe:ially  that  in  which 
he  intioduced  the  Scotch  air,  “  Here’s  a  health  to  ane  that’s  awa,” 
were  in  themselves  a  treat  of  no  mean  order.  Miss  Inverarity  sang 
her  chef  d'wuvre,  the  Scena  composed  for  her  by  Murray  from  **  II 
Sacraficio  d*  Abramo,”  and  her  efforts  were,  as  they  deserved,  rap¬ 
turously  applauded.  Miss  E.  Paton  was  no  less  successful  in  an  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  music  by  Niedermeyer,  never  before  performed  in 
this  country,  but  which  we  hope  to  hear  her  frequently  sing  again. 
Her  fair  sister.  Miss  I.  Paton,  sang  her  favourite  song,  “  In  infancy 
our  hopes  and  fears,”  very  beautifully.  Mr  Wilson  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  hoarse,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  sort  of  music  he 
sang.  The  principal  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the  debut  of  Miss 
Orme,  as  a  pianist.  She  performed  variations  on  a  favourite  theme 
from  the  opera  of  Semiramide,  and  a  fantasia  of  Czerny’s  from  the 
Siege  of  Corinth.  We  question  whether  more  difficult  and  chroma¬ 
tic  music  could  have  been  selected  ;  but  Miss  Orme’s  articulation  and 
touch  are  both  excellent, — her  style  is  full  of  expression  and  feeling, 
—and  she  certainly  bids  fair  to  be  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
musical  circles  of  Edinburgh.  If  her  object  be  to  teach  the  piano¬ 
forte,  we  know  of  no  young  lady  to  whose  care  we  would  sooner  en¬ 
trust  any  pupils  in  whose  progress  we  took  an  interest.  Two  MS. 
songs  by  Murray,  and  one  by  John  Thomson,  were  also  produced  at 
this  concert,  and  were  all  well  received. 

Mr  Taylor’s  Concert. — This  concert,  which  took  place  in  the 
Hopetoun  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  was  crowdedly  attended. 
Mr  Taylor,  of  course,  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  harp-player 
in  Edinburgh.  Miss  Louisa  Jarman  sang  two  songs,  “  Elena  oh  tu,” 
and  My  own  Blue  Bell.”  We  never  heard  this  young  lady  to 
greater  advantage.  In  the  last  song  she  was  honoured  with  an  unani¬ 
mous  encore.  Miss  E.  Paton  and  Mi.ss  Inverarity  were  also  enco¬ 
red  ill  their  respective  songs;  and  the  audience  generally  seemed  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  entertainment  which  Mr  Taylor  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  them. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — There  is  a  good  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  exjiosing  what  the  editor  calls  “  the 
cut  and  dry  system  of  criticism,”  or  what  he  might  have  termed, 
“  the  art  of  reviev/ing  books  without  reading  them.”  It  has  of  late 
become  customary  for  publishers  to  pick  out  a  score  or  so  of  what 
they  consider  the  most  striking  passages  of  any  new  book,  and  to 
print  them  on  a  loose  separate  sheet  of  paper,  which  they  forthwith 
transmit  to  all  the  journals  and  newspapers,  in  order  to  save  review¬ 
ers  the  trouble  of  making  their  own  extracts.  The  consequence  is, 
that  we  see  the  same  extracts  in  all  the  papers,  and  run  a  great 
chance  of  being  nauseated  with  the  new  work  before  we  have  cut  up 
the  leaves.  In  common  with  our  contemporary,  we  protest  against 
such  scissor  work,  and  are  confident  that  no  such  helps  will  ever  be 
resorted  to  by  the  conductors  of  the  Literary  Journal. — It  is  said 
that  Moore  does  not  intend  to  take  any  notice  of  Campbell’s  late  at¬ 
tack,  his  friends  being  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  com¬ 
pliment.— Colburn  and  Bentley  continue  to  publish  with  great  spirit, 
but  the  other  booksellers  are  not  doing  much  at  present. — Mr  Charles 
Nicholson,  the  celebrated  flute-player,  challenged  a  few  days  ago 
Mr  James,  the  editor  of  “  The  Fluti.‘»t’s  Magazine,”  in  consequence 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  that  peri^ical, 
entitled  “  Death  of  Charles  Tootle  Too,  Esq.”  Both  gentlemen, 
however,  were  apprehended,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The 


magistrate  before  whom  they  were  taken  had  the  wit  or  imperii, 
nence  to  quote  to  them  the  well-known  couplet, — 

**  Strange  that  such  difference  there  should  be 
’Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.” 

—Madame  Vestris  has  been  applying  to  Sir  Richard  Rirnie  for  assist, 
ance  because  she  was  hissed  the  other  evening  at  Drury  Lane,  when 
she  made  her  appearance  in  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath.  If 
dame  Vestris  had  been  hissed  a  little  more  frequently  in  the  course 
of  her  career,  it  would  have  been  better  for  her. — From  the  last  pub- 
lished  statement  of  the  number  of  students  at  the  English  Univer>i- 
ties,  it  appears  that  Cambridge  has  now  a  majority  over  Oxford 
having  increased  by  1 18  students  in  the  last  year.  The  present  total 
of  the  members  of  Cambridge  is  5265,  while  that  of  Oxford  is  5259. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  Easter  melodrame  at  Drury  Lane  is  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Dragon’s  Gift,  or  the  Scarf  of  Flight  and  the  Mirror  of 
Light it  is  very  splendid,  and  was  completely  successful.  That  at 
Covent  Garden  is  called  the  “  Wigwam,”  and  is  founded  on  Cooper’s 
novel  the  “  Pioneers.”  Astley’s  has  re-opened  with  “  an  equestrian 
romantic  tale,”  entitled  “  The  Spectre  Monarch  and  his  Phantom 
Steed.”  It  gives  Ducrow  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  unrival¬ 
led  skill. — At  the  Surrey,  they  have  made  a  melodrame  of  young 
Burke’s  exhibitions. — The  Cobourg  rejoices  in  Monsieur  Gouffe,  the 
man-monkey,  and  a  piece  of  spectacle  bearing  the  captivating  title  of 
**  Charles  the  Terrible.” — Sadler’s  Wells  has  brought  out  something 
after  the  model  of  “  Tom  and  Jerry.” — The  stupid  old  twaddler 
Colman  has  just  given  a  new  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
exercises  the  functions  of  Dramatic  Licenser.  In  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  opera  of  “  Cinderella,”  brought  out  a  few  nights  since  at 
Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  the  following  dialogue  originally  occurred : 

I  — “  Dandini.  Pray,  Master  Alidoro,  help  me,  for  I  am  a  great  man 
now,  and  can  do  nothing  ! — Alidoro.  How,  sirrah  !  is  that  one  of  our 
privileges  f — Dandini,  Certainly;  what  do  the  great  d  >  but  live  by 
the  labours  of  the  little  ?”  Mr  Colman  struck  out  the  whole  of  Daw- 
dinVs  last  answer.  Surely  Mr  Colman  must  be  a  goose,  or  an  old 
woman  in  disguise. — Lalande  has  made  her  debut  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  and  been  well  received. — Mrs  Waylett  leaves  the  Totten- 
i  ham-strect  Theatre  shortly  ;  she  is  engaged  at  Vauxhall. — Miss  Foote 
will  shortly  make  her  appearance  at  Covent  Garden. — Fawcett  and 
Mrs  Davenport  take  their  farewell  benefits  this  season.— T.  P.  Cooke 
commences  a  three  months’  engagement  at  the  Surrey,  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  at  L.30  a-week,  and  three  clear  benefits. — Mr  Goldsmid  comes 
out  as  Monsieur  JMorbleu. — Braham  and  Miss  Paton  are  engaged  for 
i  both  the  Liverpool  and  Norwich  festivals. — Macready,  who  visited 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  during  the  Easter  Holidays,  has  been  playing 
I  for  a  few  evenings  in  Belfast. — The  benefits  will  commence  here 
on  the  termination  of  T.  P.  Cooke’s  eng.agemcnt. — Miss  Jarman  has 
.  been  exciting  great  admiration  in  Glasgow.  She  has  played  there 
1  the  part  of  Aloyse,  with  much  success.— Mackay  goes  to  Glasgow 
I  for  a  few  evenings  next  week. — During  the  Glasgow  sacrament  a 
tolerable  company  performed  at  Dounc. 

Weekly  Llst  of  Performances. 

April  17—2.3. 

Sat.  Paul  Pry,  S(  Deaf  as  a  Post, 

Mon.  Black-eyed  Susan,  Monsieur  Tonson,  Sf  Gilderoy. 

Tues.  Do.,  Luke  the  Labourer,  Sf  Cramond  Brig, 

Wed.  Do.,  Sf  The  Pilot, 


Thurs.  Do.,  Presumption, 
Fri.  Do.,  Sf  The  Pilot. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  aie  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  “  The  .Vjxilogy,  Part 
HI.”  till  next  Saturday. 

1’he  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  VH.  in  our  next. 

**  The  Beauties  of  the  Tay  and  its  Tributaries”  shall  have  a  place 
as  soon  as  possible. — **  T.  B.  J.”  shall  hear  something  about  himself 
j  next  Saturday. — We  are  not  aware  whether  the  Prospectus  of  the 
i  Medical  Provident  Institution  of  Scotland”  is  meant  as  an  adver* 
I  tisement  or  not.  It  coul  t  not  conveniently  appear  in  the  Literary 
!  Journal  in  any  other  shape. — The  Letters  of  “  Presbyter”  and  of 
“  J.  N.  B.”  of  Dundee,  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mr  Tennant. 

“  Our  fair  correspondent,  **  Amelia  B.”  will,  no  doubt,  be  shocked 
to  hear  that  we  still  remain  inexorable. — We  shall  endeavour  to  find 
room  for  the  verses  by  **  Alpha;”  if  he  has  any  better,  he  may  send 
them  to  us  in  the  meantime. — There  is  promise  of  future  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lines  by**  Juvenis.” — Neither  the  **Song”  nor  the 
**  Serenade”  by  **  P.”  come  up  to  our  standard. 

Erratum. — Inour  last  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Antiquaries,  for  **  M.  D.  Greville,”  read  **  M*  De  Gerville,  ’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

^  Early  in  May  will  be  published, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

painted  in  1786,  by  the  late  mr  peter  taylor, 

and  finished  in  the  first  style  of  line  engraving, 
BY  Mr  JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

Size  of  the  Print,  9  by  12  inches. 

PRINTS,  •  15s. 

PROOFS  ON  french  PAPER,  •  .  •  L  1,  1 8. 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  .  .  .  L  1,  5s. 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  BEFORE  WRITING,  L.2,  2s. 

To  be  delivered  strictly  in  the  order  of  Subscription,  and  will  be 
ready  about  the  middle  of  April  1830. 

Testimonials  in  favour  of  the  strong  likeness  of  this  Portrait  to 
the  original  have  been  received  irovn—JMr.'i  Burns,  Mrs  Maclehose 
(Clarinda),  Miss  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  John 
Sume,  Peter  llillt  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  David  Bridges, 
jun.  Esquires,  and  from  many  other  persons  who  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  Ptict. 

Copies  of  the  Testimonials  mentioned  above  may  be  had  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Publishers. 

Edinburgh :  published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  Constable  and  Co. 
19,  Water  loo- Place;  and  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  Printsellers  to 
his  Majesty,  London. 


Three  of  the  most  widely  circulated  Weekly  Newspapers  publish¬ 
ed  in  London,  at  Sevenpence  each.  Sold  by  all  Newspaper  Agents 
in  Town  and  Country. 

THE  OBSERVER, 

Price  Sevenpence. 

A  Monday  Edition  of  the  Observer  is  regularly  published, 
containing  the  Latest  News,  Clerical  Intelligence,  the  Corn  Market, 
up  to  the  Monday  afternoon  ;  always  published  sutficiently  early  for 
the  Newsmen  to  send  by  the  General  Post.  This  edition  is  render¬ 
ed  particularly  acceptable  to  persons  in  the  country,  and  those  resid¬ 
ing  abroad.  The  price  of  the  Monday  edition  of  The  Observer  is 
.Sevenpence.— Printed  and  published  by  Mr  Wm.  Clement,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  Stranu,  London. 

BELL’S  LIFE  IN  LONDON, 

Price  Sevenpence. 

Bell’s  Life  in  London  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Journal  extant 
for  Sporting  varieties.  It  is  a  large  folio  twenty-column  Weekly  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  in  London  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  time  for  that 
day’j*post,  and  may  be  received  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  London  on  Sunday.  This  paper  combines,  with  the  news  of  the 
week,  a  rich  repository  of  Fashion,  Wit,  Humour,  and  other  inte¬ 
resting  Incidents  of  Real  Life.  The  events  in  the  Sporting  Depart- 
inentare  copiously  detailed,  and,  for  accuracy,  stand  unrivalled. 
The  emblematical  Illustrations,  which  head  the  article  on  Drama, 
l^oetry,  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  the  Ring,  the  Police,  Cricketing,  Pi- 
^eoF.-shooting,  the  Aquatic  Register,  and  the  affairs  of  the  P'ancy, 
were  all  designed  by  Cruikshaiik,  in  his  most  humorous  and  happy 
fanner.  These  cuts  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  this 
.Newspaper,  which  is  only  Sevenpence.  The  sale  of  Bell’s  Life  in 
London,  and  Sporting  Chronicle,  is  the  largest  of  any  London 
weekly  Journal,  except  The  Observer.  Innkeepers  and  Publicans 
are  likely  to  benefit  by  additional  business  to  their  house,  from  ta- 
J'ng  in  Bell’s  Life  in  London,  and  Sporting  Chronicle,  being  a 
of  comicality  and  fun,  calculated  to  “  drive  dull  care  away,” 
^  dissipate  the  blue  devils.  Office,  169,  Strand,  London. 

THE  EN  G  L  I  S  II  M  A  N, 

Price  Sevenpence. 

Tp**  highly  respectable  and  independent  Weekly  Newspaper  is 
published  at  No.  170,  in  the  Strand,  every  Sunday  Morning,  at  4  o’- 
the  price  of  Sevenpence  only.  The  Englishman  has  now  been 
published  twenty-six  years,  and  during  that  long  period  has  invaria- 
/  pursued  the  same  course  in  all  its  departments— that  of  the  strict- 
^  ‘^partiality.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  The  Englishman,  that  it  is 
^11  parties — influenced  by  none.”  As  a  Family  Newspa- 
Ihe  Englishman  stands  unrivalled  ;  not  a  line,  or  an  advertise- 
ni,  of  an  immoral  tendency,  is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances, 
nil  Pagw.  The  Englishman  is  a  folio  twenty-column  Jour- 

|.  •*  same  size  and  price  as  The  Observer.  The  paper  upon  which 
for  Is  an  excellent  sort,  and  the  type  almost  new  ;  indeed, 

quantity,  and  quality,  it  is  the  most  perfect.  In  speak- 
*  ^UDday  Newspapers  it  is  proverbial  to  say,  The  Englishman 
a  library  in  itself;  and  to  such  readers  who  do  not  desire  a 
a  trial  of  the  Englishman  is  strongly  recommended  as  a 
Journal,  in  which  such  a  combination  of  literary  talent  is  en- 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  Weekly  Newspaper  whatever. 
aiiT  U  K  is  sent  from  London  by  the  mails  on  Sunday,  and 

I  **  W  in  the  country  on  the  blank  post  days. 


This  day  is  published, 

In  one  volume  octavo,  price  9s., 

I.  'T'HE  DOOM  of  DEVORGOIL;  sMelo- 

Drama. 

II.  AUCHINDRANE;  or,  The  AYRSHIRE 

TRAGEDY. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Printed  for  Cadell  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Who  will  very  soon  publish, 

I.  Tlie  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Part.,  in  Eleven  Volumes  octavo,  with  Two  Essays  on  BALLAD 
POETRY,  now  first  published.  Also,  Introductions  to  the  LAY, 
MARMION,  LADY  of  the  LAKE,  ROKEBY,  and  LORD  of  the 
ISLES.  The  DRAMAS,  just  published,  form  Volume  Eleventh  of 
this  Edition ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  by 
David  Wilkie,  and  twenty-two  engravings  on  steel,  after  Smirke 
and  Nasmyth.  Price  L.6. 

II.  Another  Edition  of  these  WORKS,  in  Eleven  Vo¬ 
lumes.  18mo,  beginning  with  the  LAY  of  the  L  AST  MINSTREL, 
and  including  the  Introductions ;  volume  Eleventh  comprising  the 
DRAMAS  ;  just  published.  The  Illustrations  the  same  as  the  8vo 
edition.  Price  L.3,  3. 


NEW  SONGS, 

COMPOSED  BY  MRS  ORME. 

Just  published, 

By  PATERSON,  ROY,  and  Co.,  27,  George  Street, 

«  QH!  MAID,  UNLOVING,  BUT  BELOVED.” 

^  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Hope. 

“  ]MARY  JAMIESON.”  Dedicated  to  Lady  Mac- 

Dougall  Brisbane. 

Mrs  and  Miss  ORME  continue  giving  Instructions  on  the  Piano¬ 
forte,  Guitar,  and  Singing. 

73 »  George  Street, 

22d  April,  1830. 

Albemari.k  Street,  April,  1830. 

FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  1  Volume,  .5s.,  embellished  with 
numerous  Wood-cuts,  from  Designs  by  George  Cruikshank, 
engraved  by  Thompson  and  Williams,  No.  XII.  of  the  Family 
Library,  being 

the  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  Ry  ROBERT 

SOUTHEY’,  Esq.,  I>L.D.,  Poet  Laureate,  *&e.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Corrections  and  numerous  Additions. 

List  of  the  Yolumes  of  the  Family  lAhrary  published  since 
its  Establishment  in  April  1829. 

I.  AND  II. 

Containing?  The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUONA- 

PARTE.  With  Fifteen  FIngravings  on  Steel  and  Woml,  by  Findkn 
and  Thompson;  the  Wooti-cuts  from  Designs  by  George  Cruik¬ 
shank.  Third  Ediiion.  Very  neatly  bound  in  canvass.  2  vols. 
10s. 

HI. 

The  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

{Classical  Series,  No.  /.)  A  New  Edition.  1  vol.  5s. 

IV. 

Tlie  LIVES  of  tlie  most  Eminent  BRITISH 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS.  Vol.  L,  with 
Ten  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  3s.  A  New  Edition. 

V.,  VI.,  AM)  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.  Complete  in  3 

vols.,  with  original  Maps  and  Wood-cuts.  5s.  each.  A  New  Edition. 

VH. 

Tlie  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS.  With 

verv  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Vol.  1.  (to  be  completed  in  2  vols.)  3s. 
A  New  Edition.  The  Second  is  nearly  ready. 

VIH. 

The  COURT  and  CAMP  of  BUONAPARTE. 

With  Portraits.  One  vol.,  5i.  A  New  Edition. 

X. 

Tiie  LIVES  of  the  mo.st  Eminent  BRITISH 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS.  Vol.  II.  With 
Seven  Engravings.  3s.  A  New  Edition. 

XI. 

The  LIFE  and  VOYAGES  of  CHRISTOPHER 

rOLUMntlS.  By  WASHINGTON  IllVING.  Abriilpcd  by  him 
from  his  larger  Work.  Complete  in  1  vol.,  illustrated  with  Plates  and 
Maps.  3s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street^  London. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BV 

W.  R.  M‘PHUN,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 

I. 

GAELIC  PERIODICAL, 

With  a  beautiful  Portrait  of,  and  dedicated  to,  the  Very  Reverend 

Principal  Haird. 

Vol.  L  of  the  HIGHLAND  MESSENGER  is  now 
completed.  Price  Cs.  6d.  in  boards,  or,  with  the  Sermons  done  up 
along  with  it,  8s. 

This  is  truly  a  literary  curiosity.  A  periodical  in  the  language 
of  Ossian  !  We  congratulate  our  Highland  countrymen  in  narticu- 
lar,  and  the  frienils  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  in  general,  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  excellent  miscellany.” — Edinburgh  Literary 
Gazette, 

II. 

In  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

UNIVERSAL  MECHANISM;  as  consistent  with 
the  Creation  of  all  things,  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  Reason  and  Revelation.  In  Three  Parts.  By  G.  M.  Bell. 

III. 

NEW  GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

In  one  vol.  8vo,  price  15s. 

Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the  GAELIC  LAN¬ 
GUAGE,  containing  many  more  words  than  the  Quarto  Diction¬ 
aries;  with  their  significations  and  various  meanings  in  English, 
illustrated  by  suitable  examples  and  phrases,  and  Etymological  Re¬ 
marks.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  NPLbod,  of  Campsie,  and  the  Rev.  Dr 
Dewar,  of  Glasgow. 

“  We  wish  well  to  the  Gaelic  Dictionary.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  ; 
and  its  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  the  resi>ectable  names  of  its  Edi¬ 
tors,— two  gentlemen  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  classical  as  well 
as  ('eltic  Literature,  and  who  might  reasonably  give  currency  to  a 
work  of  more  pretension  than  the  pre>ent  *’—Sp<’c/aror. 

“  The  present  publication  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
abridgement  from  the  Society’s  large  work,  with  some  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  being  to  a  considerable  extent  original.” — Edinburgh  Li¬ 
terary  Journal. 

'  ••  The  specimen  now  before  me  displays  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
taste.— it  will  bring  the  able  Editors  all  the  praise  that  correct  lexico¬ 
graphers  can  expect.  He  has  no  taste  for  excellence  who  does  not 
possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  the  work  in  question.”— G/u5^oa>  Free 
Press, 

Part  V.  Price  One  Shilling,  is  publi-hed  this  day. 

IV. 

A  new  edition,  price  6s.  in  boards,  of 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS, 

By  ROBERT  MACNISH, 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow. 

**  The  very  able  and  accomplished  author  of  the  little  volume 
before  us,  (Mr  Robert  Macnish  of  Glasgow*,)  seems  fully  awake  to 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  and  has  searched  into, 
explained,  and  suggested  remedies  for  them,  with  a  care,  a  precision, 
a  minuteness,  and  a  diligence,  which  are  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  aunaU  of  pathology.” — Sun. 

**  We  bid  Mr  Macnish  farewell,  with  sincere  admiration  of  his  ta¬ 
lents.  To  those  who  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  warning,  this  trea¬ 
tise  is  worth  a  hundred  sermons ; — as  a  literary  composition,  its 
merits  are  very  high, — and  we  hope  soon  again  to  meet  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  able  author  in  this  or  some  other  department.” — Hack- 
wood's  Magazine, 


The  SCOTS  WORTHIES,  modernized  by  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  the  (  hurch  of  Scotland ;  with  Prefaces  by  William  M‘Ga- 
VI N,  Esq.,  authr>r  of  “  The  Protestant.”  Completed  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  price  22s.  boards. 

\o\.  I.  contains  Menioii*s  of  the  Lives  of  the  Worthies. 

Vol.  II.  Co;itains  their  Last  Word^  and  Dying  Testi¬ 
monies, 

Ta those  who  are  already  in  po-session  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  the  second  will  be  found  an  indispensable  requisite,  as  without 
it  the  l)ook  is  incomplete,  and  is  deficient  in  by  far  the  mort  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Biography  of  the  Scots  Worthies. 

“  We  hail  with  plea-ure  this  new  and  greatly  improved  edition. 
The  external  am^earanee  is  very  creditable  to  the  publisher,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  nit  well-meant  zeal,  in  publishing  an  improved  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  that  must  ever  be  dear  to  pious  minds,  will  meet  with 
the  encouragement  which  it  unquestionably  de&eives.''-^ Edinburgh 
Christiayi  Instructor. 

,  “  This  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  this  most  remarkable  work  that 
Has  ever  seen  the  light.” — Evangelical  Magazine, 

VI. 

Price  Four  Shillings  in  Boards, 

The  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  VIN¬ 
DICATED  from  the  Misrepresentations  and  Aspersions  of  WIL¬ 
LI. \M  COBBETT,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  Britain  and  Ireland.”  By  the  Author  of  The  Protestant.” 

**  Those  who  wish  to  see  Mr  Cobbett  more  than  matched,  should 
possess  themselves  of  this  invaluable  publication.  It  is  not  saying 
too  much  of  Mr  M'Gavin  to  assert,  tnat  he  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  Protestants  In  Christendom.” — Evangelical  Magazine. 

Sold  by  MacLachlan  and  Stewart,  and  John  Sutherland, 
Edinburgh. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published,  with  a  Portrait.  5s 

XHE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  Dramatic  Series  \ 

I.,  containing  the  PLAYS  of  PHILIP  MASSINGER  v  i 
Illustrated  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  adapted  to  the  use  nr 
milies  and  Young  Persons,  by  the  omisnon  oj alt  exceptionahiJ 
ages, 

New  Editions  o  f  the  Family  Library, 

Just  published, 

j^Nos.  V.,  VI.,  and  IX.,  being  the  HISTORY  of  the 
Nos.  IV.  and  X. — LIVES  of  BRITISH  PAIXT 

E  RS. 

Nearly  Ready,  a  Third  Edition  of 

Nos.  I.  and  II. — The  LIFE  of  BONAPARTE  9 

vols.  Also,  ’  ^ 

COURT  and  CAMP  of  BON APARTE,  1  vol. 

And  No.  VII. — The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

INSECTS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

This  day  is  published. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo, 

Neatly  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards,  price  9s. 

THE  FORTUNES 

OF 

FRANCESCO  NOVELLO  DA  CARRARA, 

LORD  OF  PADUA, 

An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Italian  of  Gataro, 

By  DAVID  SYME,  Esquire,  Advocate. 

Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  Hurst,  Chanci, 
and  Co.,  London. 

**  We  recommend  every  person,  who  is  curious  about  the  hi!«tory 
of  the  Italian  States  during  the  middle  ages,  to  look  into  this  work. 
It  will  give  such  students  a  better  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
petty  princedoms  were  trampled  upon  by  their  local  tyrants,  than  all 
the  modern  histories  of  the  same  period  that  have  been  written.  It 
is  refreshing  to  dip  into  such  a  book,  in  an  age  when  quaintness  and 
simplicity  of  style  are  almost  entirely  unknown.”— 05ifcrirr. 

In  2  vols.  12mo,  with  Etchings,  by  W.  H.  Brooke, 

Price  1 4s.  cloth, 

'TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA-' 

SANTRY. 

Contents:—!.  Ned  M‘Keown,  Introductory.— IT.  The  Three 
Tasks,  or  the  Little  House  under  the  Hill.  A  Legend. — III.  Shane 
Failh’s  Wedding. — IV.  Larry  M‘Farland’s  Wake. — V.  The  Battle 
of  the  Factions. — VI.  The  Funeral. — VII.  The  Party  Fight.— VIII. 
The  Hedge  School.— IX.  The  Abduction  of  Mat  Kavenagh. -X.  The 
Station. 

Dublin:  Printed  for  W.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co.;  Oliver  and^ 
Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  all  other  tlooksellers. 

SCOTTISH  ACADEMY 
OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

XHE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the 

ACADEMY  for  the  WORKS  of  LlVINt;  ARTISTS  is  now 
OPEN,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Academy,  21,  VValeiloo  Place. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

WM.  NICHOLSON,  Secretary. 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  15th,  1830. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 

\1R  DICK’S  Mornin<j  DRAWING  CLASS  for 

^  Students  of  these  Arts  w'ill  continue  open  for  the  Season,  be¬ 
tween  7  and  9  o’clock. 

The  hours  for  his  other  Cl.isses  remain  as  formerly. 

Mr  Dick  also  gives  private  INSTRUCTION  in  ARCHTTEi  i 
RAL  DESIGN,  cither  by  assisting  Gentlenien  through 
Plans  or  Designs,  including  Specifications,  if  required,  or  oy 
ducting  them  through  a  regular  course  of  study. 

50,  George  Street, 

20th  April,  1830. 

Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor*',  every  Saturday  Morning* 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  \V.  Cub>»J» 
jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  I’hancb,  &  Cc.,  London;  an 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  tnreug 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  or  Staynped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOd. 

Printed  by  Ballantvnk  dt  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canonj*^^’ 


